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Hymn Meditation 


“ROCK OF AGES, CLEFT FOR ME” 


Though born of a controversy, the stirring prayer hymn, “Rock of Ages,” by Augustus Montague Toplady, 
today takes its rightful place as “the supreme hymn of the language.” Of it, Colonel Nicholas Smith has said, “No 
other hymn has swept the chords of the human heart with a more hallowed touch.” 

The Rev. William Reeside Kirkwood, D.D., relates this version of the origin of the hymn: “Wesley and Top- 
lady met under circumstances which led to heated theological and doctrinal controversy. They argued until after 
midnight, but neither could convince the other. They separated, each filled with spiritual exultation. Full of joy and 
comfort from his view, Wesley wrote, ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul’ before he slept. In like manner, Toplady, exultant 
in his view, wrote, ‘Rock of Ages’ before he sought rest. Thus.out.of hours of spirited controversy grew two of 
the noblest hymns of our language.” , 

Toplady, frail of body, yet possessed of an ardent religious nature, labored faithfully over other works which 
have long been forgotten. His spiritual writings exemplified in a notable degree the emotional side of Calvinistic 
piety. It was during his last days that most of his devout writing was done. 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and pow’r.” 


It is not difficult to see at once the Scriptural basis of the poem. “Rock of Ages”—The Lord is my rock and my 
fortress. The shadow of a great rock within a weary land. “Cleft for me”—But one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced His side. “Let the water and the blood”—And forthwith came there out blood and water. “Cleanse me from 
its guilt and power.”—Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin. 


“Not the labors of my hands “Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Can fulfill Thy law’s demands; Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Could my zeal no respite know, Naked, come to Thee for dress, 
Could my tears forever flow, Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 
All for sin could not atone, Foul, I to the fountain fly; 
Thou must save and Thou alone.” Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 


These stately lines bring to mind the familiar passages: “By grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast.” “Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us,... by the ... renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” “For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 


“While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


_A feeling of great security and protection is evidenced in these lines. Throughout the whole poem there is a 
direct and personal appeal that the sinner may be forgiven and cleansed of his iniquity, Here, he prays that he 
may be granted the refuge which is found in Jesus alone. 
Gladstone translated this hymn into Latin, Greek, and Italian, and at the end of a noble life, which had been de- 
voted to the best interests of his fellow men, he had this hymn sung to him. He found his most comforting hope in 
the lines: 


“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 


The value of the hymn, “Rock of Ages,” to the church is beyond measure. It can mean in a deeply personal way 
the very faith by which a person lives and without which he dare not die. This prayer expresses for the Christian 
his full measure of gratitude for the “marvelous grace of our living Lord.” 


Prepared by Exiza Brirr Ray 
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The 1941 Home Missions 


Conference at Montreat 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


“HoME MIsSIONS IS THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE IN 
America.” This statement, made over and over 
again by speakers on the program of the annual 
Home Missions Conference held in Montreat, Au- 
gust 10 through 13, caused it to take on an im- 
perative meaning. Convincing indeed were the mes- 
sages from the field, convincing to all listeners that 
America must be saved for Christ so that America, 
thus saved, may save the world. 

Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Educational Secretary 
of the General Assembly’s Exec- 
utive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, directed the Conference in 
a program replete with vital in- 
formation and arresting in its 
challenge to Christians. The Pres- 
byterian Church in the United 
States has a large share of the task 
of bringing the masses of the peo- 
le to a knowledge and accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ, according to 
the home missionaries at Mon- 
treat. They did not ask for much help in their va- 
rious appealing talks, but their very sincerity as 
they related their experiences even more definitely 
lad great portions of the work of the Master in the 
hands of lay Christians. There is urgent need; there 
are plenty of laborers; the task can be accomplished 
—these are the facts as drawn from the platform 
speakers, the forum leaders, the home missionaries 
themselves who mingled with the people of our 
Church assembled at Montreat. 

“The present crisis in world affairs gives new 
urgency to the missionary cause in the United 
States,” said Dr. Pritchard, in speaking of the Con- 
ference program. “Everywhere there is increasing 
concern for the safety of the republic and the pres- 
ervation of the liberties of the people. Whoever 
wins the allegiance of the discontented masses in 
the United States, many of whom are victims of 
conditions they did not create, will control the na- 
tion tomorrow. This fact is so clear and so ominous 
that it should be a trumpet call to awaken the 
Church from any indifference to its responsibility 
and be a mighty impetus to the work of missions in 
America.” 

It would seem that each speaker had thoroughly 
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digested the meaning of these words before coming 
to Montreat for the Conference, for each laid em- 
phasis upon the same need. In the opening sermon 
on Sunday morning, Dr. James L. Fowle, pastor of 
the First Church, Chattanooga, declared, “Home 
Missions bring religion to the masses. The very peo- 
ple who would be exploited by isms or propa- 
gandists of Naziis or Fascists or Communists are 
reached by Home Missions people and their pro- 
gram. When a man learns to fear God, and Him 
alone, to know right from wrong, 
to cherish liberty and his soul, to 
walk day by day with Jesus 
Christ, he does not yield nor does 
he become a fit subject for ty- 
rants. Our nation is no stronger 
than the character of the people 
that compose it. 

“Our great nation,” he con- 
tinues, “occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the war picture today. 
Our great natural resources, our 
position of leadership, make it imperative that this 
land be won for Christ. This can be done only by 
preaching the gospel to the masses in our country. 
The Negroes, the Indians, the foreign-language 
groups within our borders, the mountain people, 
those who dwell in the slums of our cities and in 
the industrial centers—all must be reached and won 
to Christ.” 

On Sunday night Dr. P. D. Miller, pastor of the 
First Church of San Antonio, said, “Our national 
security is the immediate concern of every man, 
woman and child who lives here and enjoys the 
God-given privileges of this free land.” He preached 
on the text, “Righteousness exalteth a nation: but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” He made a Chris- 
tian appeal for national security through right- 
eousness, and stated that righteousness is private 
and personal before it can be public and national. 
“Is your heart right with God who gave you a 
place in this good land?” he asked in challenging 
fervor. 

Participating in almost every session of the Con- 
ference was Dr. Homer McMillan, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, 
analyzing situations, emphasizing needs, stressing 
the ultimate importance of Home Missions, and 
encouraging the workers to proceed with their 
























































Mr. and Mrs. Sam Passiglia and son of the Italian Institute, 
Kansas City. Mr. Passiglia is the Superintendent of the Sun- 
day school at the Institute 





Home Missionaries at Montreat. Left to right: Rev. John N. 
Blackburn, Houma, La., and Mrs. Blackburn; Mrs. Adolph 
Makovsky, Prince George, Va.; Dr. J. B. Bisceglia, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. and Mrs. Alexander Bartus, Hammond, La. 


work for the Master with full confidence that the 
Church is backing them up in every way, with 
faith and with prayers that their work may be ef- 
fective in the hearts of the people. 

“To Home Missions much credit must be given 
for the establishment of churches,” said Dr. Mc- 
Millan. “In 1867, when the first reliable statistics 
were available, there were 1,300 churches with a 
total of 70,000 members from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande. In 1941 there are 3,500 churches with 
538,000 members. The records show that in the 
eighty years of the life of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, approximately one million 
people have been received upon profession of faith 
in Christ and five hundred million dollars have been 
contributed to the Church’s missionary and benevo- 
lent enterprises. A large percentage of this gift has 
been from churches which were started as Home 
Mission projects. Home Missions, and to a great 
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degree Home Missions alone, can save the Church. 
and only the Church can save America. Never were 
the forces of evil so organized and defiantly ageres- 
sive, and yet, on the other hand, never was there a 
louder, clearer call to the Church to advance.” 

Outstanding was the class taught by Mrs. John 
P. Walker of Collierville, Tennessee, who gave in- 
struction to those who will lead the study of the 
Home Mission book, Why Stand Ye Idle?, desig- 
nated for this fall. Mrs. Walker not only presented 
the book, but also entire programs for each of the 
six chapters, correlating music and text in such in- 
teresting manner that those who missed the course 
lost much of the inspiration of the entire Confer- 
ence. Dr. R. D. Bedinger, Superintendent of Home 
Missions in Asheville Presbytery, taught a class for 
Home Mission pastors and workers, dealing with 
practical problems encountered in the field. All 
who attended the class were greatly helped and 
encouraged. 

In connection with the Conference, too, was a 
conference for Home Mission Superintendents. 
This was not largely attended, but recommenda- 
tions will come from it to the Home Missions 
Council, seeking an annual session especially for 
Home Mission Superintendents. Problems were pre- 
sented and discussed and the session, planned for 
one day, continued over that period in order that 
the greatest amount of help possible might be ob- 
tained by these workers. Those in attendance upon 
this Conference regarded it as being most worth 
while. 

Dr. J. B. Bisceglia, director of the Italian Mis- 
sion and Central Chapel, Kansas City, Missouri, 
conducted the daily Bible hour service, giving a 
series of talks on “Foundations of Our Faith.” He 
said, “We, as Christians, have a foundation that 
time and eternity cannot shake. ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.’ 
The Bible is the ultimate truth, and no man or 
power on earth can shake it, but it will stand 
through time and eternity.” He pointed out further 
that the Christian foundation is laid also in Christ, 
“the same yesterday, today, and for ever”; and in 
His hands is the assurance of the destiny of man. 
“¢The soul that sinneth, it shall die’, he said, “and 
the gift of God is the same assurance, for it brings 
life eternal to those who believe on Him.” 

The power of Christians is gained through prayer, 
according to Dr. Bisceglia, and in his final talk he 
stressed the fact that Christianity is marching on to 
victory. “The present crisis in the world,” he said, 
“is but an incident in the life of the Church, after 
which, when peace comes again on the face of the 
earth, the Church of Christ will stand illuminated, 
to light the way to everlasting life and victory 1n 
Christ.” 
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At the vesper services each evening talks were 
given by home missionaries. The first evening Mrs. 
Bisceglia told of our work for Italians in Central 
Chapel; the next night the Rev. Alexander Bartus 
of our Hungarian work in Hammond, Louisiana, 
led the service; the third evening’s program was 
presented by the Rev. Leslie H. Patterson, of 
Rocky Mount, Virginia; and on the closing eve- 
ning, Miss Edith Hodgson of Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, Durant, Oklahoma, was the speaker. 

These meetings were made even more effective by 
a open forum in the morning of each day con- 
ducted on our Home Mission work with the In- 
dians, the Negroes, the mountain people, and the 
loreign-language groups in this country. 

Before the larger audiences at the evening in- 
spirational services, speakers told of work in the 
held. Long will be remembered the words of Mrs. 
Adolph Makovsky of Prince George, Virginia, a 
native Czecho-Slovakian, wife of a Home Mission 
pastor in rural Virginia, who, in her broken Eng- 
lish, gave a graphic picture of faith and courage 
and sincere desire to serve the Lord Jesus Christ. 
That same evening the Rev. J. Nelson Blackburn 
or Houma, Louisiana, pictured his work with the 
French-speaking people in his area in Louisiana, 
telling that the English Bible is being taught and 
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A group of home missionaries at the 1941 Montreat Conference 


read there and that Christ has opened the hearts of 
the people to yearn for and believe on His name. 

On Tuesday night the Rev. R. W. Childress of 
Willis, Virginia, fairly thrilled the audience with 
his message and with the recital of his work with 
the mountain people of Virginia. The people of 
whom he spoke were his own, since he was born 
among them and lived to young manhood without 
knowing Christ. When he gave his heart to the 
Saviour, he gave also his life that he might work 
with his own people to tell them the story of Jesus 
and His redeeming love. 

“We need more mountain workers,” said Mr. 
Childress. “Every home missionary should have a 
Training School girl to go into the homes to teach 
the women and children, to work in the Sunday 
schools. There are many things a girl from the 
Training School can do that the home missionary 
cannot, to make the work effective in the mountain 
regions where so much needs to be done. Mountain 
people respond to the gospel, but there is need of 
Christian knowledge back in the hills. These people 
need to know God, and that is what we are teach- 
ing them. 

On the closing evening Dr. Bisceglia presented 
a group of young people from Italian Institute 
who gave an original pageant depicting the immi- 
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The delegation from Italian Institute and Central Chapel, 
Kansas City, who presented an original pageant on the closing 
evening at the Montreat Home Missions Conference 


grant from the time he leaves his home in a foreign 
land to the time he finds Christ in America. It was 
actually a moving drama, poignant in its message 





to Christian men and women of this land to carry 
more quickly and definitely the story of God’s love 
to these people who come here to abide with Amer- 
icans in this great land of freedom and opportunity. 

Impressive was the “open house” reception held 
by the home missionaries themselves in the World 
Fellowship Hall for all the Montreat community. 
Longer and longer grew the receiving line until it 
formed a great circle in the reception room on the 
first floor of the building. It was quite like a “love 
feast,” which brought worker and Christian friend 
together in fellowship. Many were the words of 
encouragement that were spoken and many firm 
handclasps bespoke the confidence the Church has 
in her workers in the fields of the homeland. 

Significant among the many Conferences in Mon- 
treat this summer will stand that of the home mis- 
sionaries, for against many hazards and in many in- 
stances actual hardships, they carry the message of 
salvation to thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with whom the average layman brushes 
shoulders in the ordinary walks of life. 





Dangerous Slogans 


WATCH OUT FOR CATCH-WORDS AND SLOGANS. DEMA- 
gogues and would-be tyrants use them to deceive 
the people and to rob them of their freedom. 

The Communists did it in Russia. “The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” was the Communists’ slogan, 
and by it they promised the people freedom if they 
would support the movement to persecute the 
church, the synagogue and the aristocrats. The 
church and the synagogue went down—tempo- 
rarily, The aristocrats were murdered or driven 
into exile. The Red Star of Communism rose over 
Russia, and from that day to this it has looked down 
on a people who have lost one freedom after an- 
other. The people were not set free. They were 
effectively and brutally enslaved by a conscienceless 
and bloody dictatorship. . 

What has happened in Russia? The people who 
permitted others to be persecuted are now perse- 
cuted themselves. 

The Nazis also had a slogan—“Germany for the 
Aryans.” No Jews. Persecute the Jews. Lie about 
them. Blame them for everything you don’t like. 
The Nazi gutter orators shouted these vicious 
slogans from every street corner in Germany, and 
promised the people freedom, power, and peace if 
they would only hound the Jews from German life. 
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What happened? The Jews were tortured. Soon 
afterwards, down came the Cross of Christ. Up 
went the Swastika of the Nazis. Down went free- 
dom. Up went the new tyranny of the Nazi Party. 
Who, now, has any liberty in Germany and the 
conquered lands? Not the workers, not the farmers, 
not the Christians, or the educators, or the indus- 
trialists, or the scientists. What has happened? The 
people who persecuted others are now persecuted 
themselves. 

We have the same thing in America. We have or- 
ganizations with their slogans of prejudice against 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics and trade-unionists. What 
kind of democracy is it which does not make just 
provision for the rights of these people? And what 
kind of Christianity is it? It isn’t democracy and 
certainly it isn’t Christianity. It is another attempt 
by certain groups to win power for themselves at 
the expense of others. 

It is the same old Communist and Nazi method 
applied to America. No good can come of it. Per- 
secution only can come of it. And, in the end, a 
success which would deprive us all of liberty. We 
should have tyranny in America. The tyrants would 
not be Communists or Nazis, to be sure—but 

(Continued on page 489) 
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Some Things That Make for Peace 


THE ATTITUDE OF ONE WHO SAID, “I Was WITHOUT 
shoes and I murmured until I met a man without 
feet.” 

The conviction of a man who was serving a sen- 
tence for wrong done, “We’ve got to beat out the 
little disagreeables of life. They will come, and they 
grow larger as we remember. But we can forget 
them.” 

Prayer such as was made for Philadelphia in 1684 
by William Penn: “Oh, that thou mayest be kept 
from the evil that would overwhelm thee, that 
faithful to the God of thy mercies, in the life of 
righteousness thou mayest ‘be preserved to the end. 
\iy soul prays to God for thee that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial, that thy children may be 
blessed and thy people saved by His power.’ 

The influence of women in the world: “Society 
needs the staying and supporting influence of the 
women of the world, and if we are to be peace- 
makers we need to possess an inner peace, a reserve 
of good will, consideration for others, and an in- 
vincible trust in God, which are the fruits of real 
religion. Women joined together sincerely and hon- 
estly and working without stint will ‘get the idea 
across.” (Mrs. Narcissa T. Shawhan, in radio 
broadcast, spring, 1941.) This reminds some per- 
haps of the ancient symbol used in China for Peace. 
From an authentic source comes this statement: 
The character for woman plus the character for 
roof combined represents Peace, the roof placed 
over the woman. This has been used for twenty 
centuries in China. 

Lives lived by principles such as expressed by 
Thomas a Kempis: “Some there are that keep them- 
selves in peace, and are in peace also with others. 
And there are some that neither are in peace them- 
selves, nor suffer others to be in peace; they are 
troublesome to others, but always more trouble- 
some to themselves. And others there are that keep 
themselves in peace, and study to bring others unto 
peace... . He that can best tell how to suffer, will 
best keep himself in peace. That man is conqueror 
of himself and Lord of the world, the friend of 
Christ and heir of Heaven.” (Imitation of Christ, 
p. 87.) 

The sincerity of that member of Parliament in 
Japan who said, “I am first a Christian, then a Japa- 
nese,” 

Conviction as expressed in these words: “I shall 
not hate any person in this world, God help me, 
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but I'll be an instrument for the transmission of 
God’s love and ne a ” And in the greet- 
ing sent by Christians i 1 Japan and the United 
States at the Riverside meeting last spring, to all 
Christians in the world: “We have found our peace 
in Jesus Christ who has broken down the wall be- 
tween us.” In Christ there is 70 obstacle which 
could not be overcome. 

Dr. Walter van Kirk, whose voice is familiar to 
many who listen to the program, “Religion in the 
News,” said at a conference in June, ‘ ‘Do all possi- 
ble to promote the study of the basis for a just and 
durable peace. It is possible to bring together di- 
verse opinions. The Commission studvi ing “Peace has 
two members who favor a strong foreign policy, 
and two eminent pacifists. The pamphlet. “The Basis 
for a Just and Durable Peace,’ is excellent.” He told 
of mass meetings, 3000—10,000 people, being held 
in England, under the leadership of the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury, and the leading primate 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. “The Church here should be 
studying peace now.” He urged that we consider 
the problem of w oad anarchy. Hitler is but a pim- 
ple on this world body politic, or a boil—very 
aggravating! The Church is concerned with pur- 
ifying the bloodstream of the poison of anarchy. 

. Pray er is needed but prayer alone is not enough. 
We must act Christlike. If we are not willing” to 
study peace we have no right to pray for it and to 
sing about it.” Then he added some significant 
words, “A new international order will come after 
war. .. . Whatever the form, we are going to live 
with Germans. The idea of crushing Germany is 
vicious. We must prepare the minds of our people 
for a new world organization where Germany will 
not be crushed but converted and admitted with 
rights and privileges in the new organization, pos- 
sibly with a certain ascendancy in Europe... . The 
Church must be steadfast, remembering the God of 
history.” 

“Lead the life of the Spirit... . If you are under 
the sway of the Spirit, you are not under the Law. 

.. But the harvest of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
good temper, kindliness, generosity, fidelity, gen- 
tleness, self-control;—there is no law against snaee 

who practise such things.” Gal. 5:16, 18, 22, 23.* 


*From THE BIBLE—A 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


New Translation by James Moffatt. 





































We Are Come to Worship Him 


By RUTH STEDMAN KNOX* 


“for we have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him.” 


Another cycle of time has swung around; Christ- 
mas is approaching, and Christians once again turn 
their thoughts to that starry night centuries ago 
when a star of brilliant beauty appeared in the 
heavens, heralding the greatest event the world has 
ever known. 

The message of the star came that night to the 
Wise Men. They started out to seek that One who 
was born King of the Jews . . . “behold, there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.” (Matthew 2:1, 2.) The Wise Men followed 
the guiding star until it led them to the place where 
the Christ Child lay. There they found that One 
who brought to all mankind a message of hope, of 
light, of truth, of salvation, and of eternal life. 
There they presented to him the gifts of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh which they “had brought. 
There they fell upon their knees and did that thing 
for which they said they had come—they wor- 
shipped Him. The Wise Men were among the first 
to worship the Christ Child. They might have been 
disappointed in the surroundings. They knew they 
were seeking a king, and there, in lowly surround- 
ings, they found Him, a tiny babe! The kings they 
had known lived in comfort, luxury, grandeur. And 
yet here was the King of kings so ‘humbly born. 
Here was mightiest power robed in such humility. 
But the Lica Men did not forget why they had 
come—‘“ .. are come to worship him.” 

We are aah that the worship of the Wise Men 
was not adoration as we define it. They could not 
have been aware of Christ’s deity, but they knew 
of His Kingship and brought gifts. These gifts were 
the choice products of the land of the Magi. The 
worship of the Wise Men was more than the form 
of reverence shown an earthly king; it signified 
their recognition of a need in their lives. 

Worship! How significant that at the Christmas 
season certain words take on such importance! 
Many words which are used every day in ordinary 
conversation take on new meaning at Christmas 
time. We ponder over them; we see new depths of 
meaning in them. 

Worship is such a word. Just what does this word 


*Mrs. Ben Knox is a member of the staff of the Committee on 
Woman's Work. 
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hold for the followers of Christ? If we were to say, 
as did the Wise Men of old, “we ... are come to 
worship him,” what would we really mean? How 
do we worship Him? What does it mean to wor- 
ship Christ today? The same opportunity which 
the Wise Men had is ours — seek Him; find 
Him; let it be known that “ . are come to wor- 
ship him”; and then by our act of worship prove 
our adoration of Him, our need of Him. To wor- 
ship Christ in spirit and in truth issues in a con- 
scious sense of His presence in our lives and a striv- 
ing to live day by day as He would have us live in 
every area of life—the home, the church, the busi- 
ness world, social contacts. In the home we show 
that we worship Christ by being lovable and loving; 
by being considerate of the rights of others (Christ 
so very much recognized the rights of human per- 
sonalities); by letting it be known that He is a 
member of the household and is present on all oc- 
casions. 

Perhaps no other season of the year calls forth 
such need of having Him present as does that time 
when His birthday is being celebrated. Would it 
not seem only right and proper that the “Guest of 
honor” be present at the birthday observance! 
How easy it is to lose sight of the real meaning of 
His birthday! True, it is a time for rejoicing, but 
not for rev elry; it is a time to display love through 
the giving of gifts to those especially dear, and to 
ones who need our ministry, but not a time for 
commercialized gift reciprocation. 

In every area of life—social, economic, and po- 
litical—we can prove that we worship Him by “be- 
lieving and applying His teachings.” The events 
which compose our social minglings and contacts 
ought to be of such nature that we feel quite com- 
fortable for Christ to be present. In our dealings 
with our fellow man as regarding his economic 
welfare, Christ will be present as the silent, yet 
guiding Partner, as we openly acknowledge Him 
Ww hom: we worship. True worship of Christ creates 
an all-embracing love. In our political life as indi- 
viduals, as communities, and as a nation, we evi- 
dence our worship of Him by conduct influenced 
by His love. Our political life ‘involves not only na- 
tional but international relationships, and only as 
the supremacy of Christ is recognized by us in 
these relationships will the world come to know 
Him as the Prince of Peace, with the “government 

. upon his shoulder.” (Isaiah 9:6.) 
‘In the business world we can witness for Him by 
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making known our ideals and choices which have 
been born in our hearts through our worship of 
Him. But we must adhere to them without com- 
promise. The business world often forgets and be- 
comes cold, hard, and thoughtless. All too often a 
disregard for the observance of the Sabbath in the 
proper way appears. Sometimes a lack of consid- 
eration for the laborer is unmeaningly displayed. 
Christ had great respect for the laborer, and we 
have an opportunity to point others to Him by ap- 
plying His methods in our business world. 

The Church affords our greatest opportunity for 
group worship. How important it is to worship in 
our church pew regularly, and to reverence Him in 
His sanctuary. The family pew, occupied on each 
Sabbath, is an important part of our worship as a 
family. The wise head of a family once said—“As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
The bringing of our tithes into the storehouse at 
the proper time is worship. The “gold” which He 
has entrusted to our care, dedicated to His service, 
constitutes worship. The clearing of our hearts and 
minds and making them receptive for the message 
from the sacred desk paves the way for fruitful 
worship, and should be a part of the home and 
sanctuary worship. We can worship Christ in the 
service we offer Him through the talents which He 
has bestowed upon us. If at the end of the day we 
can say, “One more day’s work for Jesus,” and re- 
joice in that thought, it is because we have truly 
worshipped Him that day. 

We show the results of our worship of Christ 
most perfectly when, in personal witnessing, by 
word or act we win souls for Him. Remember He 
has no other plan than that one which He left, that 
of winning men and women back to God by His 
professed followers. He is depending on us—you 
and me, to carry out His plans. 

The Wise Men were following the star with a 
question on their lips—“Where is he?” Can you not 
see them as they walked from street to street, from 
person to person, asking over and over, “Where is 
he?” In a world overcast with shadows of sin, 
hatred, fear, prejudice, selfishness, and cruelty, 
again comes the cry, “Where is he?” Once again 


men are traversing the streets seeking some one 
who can answer their question. In the rhythm of 
their tramping feet, in the monotony of the muf- 
fled beat of war drums, in the pitiful cry of the 
hungry and homeless, comes the echo of the ques- 
tion of the Wise Men—“ Where is he?” Christians 
of today have the answer—He is in our hearts! He 
is enshrined there to rule supreme in our lives, and, 
because He is there, His love impels service to 
others. And in that service to others we honor and 
evidence our worship of Him. 

For some reason the word picture given us by 
Saint Matthew in the second chapter of his Gospel 
seems lovelier than ever this year. “These silent 
strangers at the cradle,” some one has called the 
Wise Men. There is even a place for silence in our 
worship. How worshipful is that moment of com- 
plete quiet when we kneel or bow in His presence 
and He seems near enough to touch. This Christ- 
mas season in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-one should be a time for reflection; 
a time when we definitely pause and reflect on the 
manner of our worship. It should be a time for 
pleading—‘“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget!” May we ever remember 
the adoration due Him. May our hearts rejoice this 
Yuletide with the thought, “There’s a song in the 
air, there’s a star in the sky!” Yes, there is a star in 
the sky. His star is still there! 

The night had to softly close in around the Wise 
Men before they could see the star. So it may be 
today—perhaps the darkness of the world has to 
descend before we look up and see the brilliance of 
His star, “there in the east,’ to guide us to Him! 
But the star is there, and we can start to find Him 
anew even now. That star pointing to Him still 
proclaims the message of hope to this chaotic world 
—if we but seek Him, find Him, and worship Him! 
Before very long now we will find ourselves sing- 
ing that ‘magnificent Christmas Hymn—Adeste 
Fideles—“O, Come Let Us Adore Him.” If, as we 
sing those beautiful words, we really mean them, 
we will be saying with the Wise Men of old—“We 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to wor- 


ship him.” 


(Topic for December Circle Discussion) 





Dangerous Slogans 


tyrants are tyrants—and one form of tyranny is as 
bad as another. 

Christians can stop this if they will! If they will 
be loyal to Christ and His gospel of love, justice, 
and brotherhood, which includes all men—Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, Negroes, workers, employers. 
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(Continued from page 486) 


And we must stop it! Christians must stop the 
growth of tyranny in America! We must not stand 


_ by and permit persecution to gain ground in Amer- 


ica. We are not here to encourage hatred and per- 
secution of our fellow men. We are here to recon- 
cile them to God and to one another. 
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Has a 


New 


Church 


By JOHN CROCKETT* 








Porr ArRAnsAs, Texas, IS ON MustTANG_ ISLAND, 
which is seven miles out in the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Texas mainland. It is said that in the early 
days Mustang Island was inhabited by pirates, but 
today the waters around it have become a rendez- 
vous for fishermen from all over the country, and 
Port Aransas is one of the great fishing resorts off 
the Texas coast. 

In 1919 the only church building on Mustang 
Island was destroyed in a hurricane. For twenty- 
two years there was no Protestant church on the 
island. Intermittent work was done by different 
denominations but there was no house of worship 
in which Christian work could center. 

In 1939 our Church became interested in open- 
ing work at Port Aransas and Mr. and Mrs. W, A. 
Scrivner of Aransas Pass became very much inter- 
ested in the possibilities for this work. Through 
their generous gifts and a sacrificing oversight of 


*Rev. John Crockett, D.D., is Presbyterial Evangelist for West- 
ern Texas Presbytery. 


Port Aransas, I exas, 


The Presbyterian church and manse, Port Aransas, Texas 


the work, plus some additional aid from the Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Committee, a church building 
and manse have recently been completed. 

On March 1 of this year, the writer went to 
Port Aransas to open our work there. During his 
four months stay on the island, so far as he was 
able to find out, the only church papers coming to 
the island were those which he received. On June 8 
a church was organized with thirty-five members. 
As yet it is not a fully organized church because 
there are no men qualified for church officers. The 
baptismal service which was held in connection 
with the organization of the church is probably 
the first baptismal service on Mustang Island in 
twenty-two years. 

Rev. Lannie Parnell became the missionary pastor 
on Mustang Island on July 20. He and his family 
have moved into the manse, and the Christian work 
on the island is as bright as the promises of God. 
The church now has a Sunday school, a young 
people’s group, morning and evening services, and 
a prayer-meeting service each week. 








Increase for six months 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—October 1, 1940. . 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941 


eet aae $72,722.76 
75,214.67 


ee $ 2,491.91 
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By EDWARD MACK* 


FoR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS A FEEBLE CHURCH 
dragged along in the suburbs of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. In its first years it was a “second fiddle” in a 
group of churches. Then, falling into the habit of 
student-supplies, its limited tide rose or fell with 
the interest and capacity of the student. By 1934 a 
low ebb was reached, Past obligations to students 
were not fully paid. The membership roll of 35 
contained many who were inactive. All contribu- 
tions for all things for the entire year were not 
more than five hundred dollars. The Sunday school 
was declining. Congregations were meager. — 

The feeble, discouraged, divided congregation 
had become more united and had begun to have 
some heart for better things under the wise minis- 
try of Rev. M. W. Norflett, Jr., during his senior 
vear in Union Seminary. But even then, with debt, 
poor equipment, and an unsympathetic community, 
the horizon ahead was dark. When Mr. Clayton C. 
Crawford held his first service early one May, the 
morning attendance was twenty-five. The church 
interior was crying out for repairs. The music was 
dependent on an old piano, which never knew a 
tune. As an ex-supply said, “There was one elder 
who was a good one, and a deacon-and-a-half.” 

Mr. Crawford, then a student in the Seminary, 
upset much of the writer’s philosophy of educa- 
tion. He came with his wife and two children, not 
on savings, but by faith alone. He was without any 
college training. He earned his way through the 
Seminary by hard work, all kinds of work. But no 
man of his Seminary class has done more impor- 
tant service. 

Mr. Crawford became student supply of the 
Fairfield Church in May, 1934. Within a month the 
church attendance had increased from twenty-five 
to seventy-five. Within that month another elder 
was ordained and six children were baptized. The 
first member won under Mr. Crawford’s ministry 
was received on July 1, and on that same day ten 
more children were presented for baptism. The lit- 
tle brick school building in the rear of the church, 
loaned by the owner, was partitioned off and 
equipped for the younger children of the Sunday 
school and was in time to be a great help in the 
first Vacation Bible School. Before the summer had 
passed, enough additional ground, including the 


* > . . 
Rev. Edward Mack, D.D., Professor Emeritus of Union Theo- 
ogical Seminary in Richmond, was Moderator of our Assembly in 
1939-1) 140 
40. 
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A Home Missionary Indeed 





Cann Memorial Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, Rev. Clayton C. Crawford, pastor 


little brick building, was secured by gift from the 
owner to increase the land owned by the church to 
one and one-third acres, part being a beautiful 
grove of trees. 

With increasing attendance at Sunday school and 
church services, the overflow demanded provision 
for more room for the growing work. The writer 
at this time attended a morning service. A somno- 
lent church had awaked to vigor. The children who 
crowded the church for Sunday school had to 
leave in order to give place to a church-filling con- 
gregation of older people. The now enthusiastic 
congregation decided to “rise and build” a Sunday- 
school annex, which would have cost $4,500 ex- 
cept for the manual and skilled labor volunteered 
by members of the congregation. 

By the following spring this building was near 
completion. Soon thereafter a modern heating 
plant, adequate for heating both church and annex, 
was installed. Within a short time both annex and 
heating plant, together with improvements on the 
old church building, had been fully paid for. Being 
then out of debt and looking forward to the time 
when the church would be self-supporting under 
its own pastor for all of his time, this enthusiastic 
people set to work at building a manse by the side 
of their church. This house, located in a beautiful 
grove, equipped with every convenience, was com- 
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pleted in September, 1938, and occupied by the 
happy pastor and his family. 

After Mr. Crawford’s first year as student sup- 
ply, the membership of Fairfield had increased from 
35 to 67 members, twenty of whom were received 
on confession of faith; the amount of land had in- 
creased to more than an acre, the old obscure deed 
also being cleared up; gifts for all causes had in- 
creased from $527 to $2,533, of which $1,800 was 


for the new building program; a complete heating. 


and air-conditioning plant for church and annex 
had been installed; three buildings had been put in 
use for work and worship; the number of officers 
had been increased to five elders and five deacons; 
and the Sunday-school enrollment had risen to 113. 

After Mr. Crawford’s graduation from the Semi- 
nary in May, 1937, he received a unanimous call as 
pastor, was ordained and installed in July by East 
Hanover Presbytery. Before his transference to an- 
other field, early in 1939, the membership was 105, 
three times larger than at the beginning of his min- 
istry as a student; Sunday-school enrollment had 
risen to 155; contributions had risen from $537 to 
an annual average of $2,200; elders were five, 
deacons eight; the church had its old auditorium 
attractively repaired and an annex complete in 
every way; the old brick schoolhouse was in use by 
the Sunday school and auxiliary; a lovely manse 
had been erected; and the property of the church 
had been much enlarged. For the first time in 
thirty-one years the church had an installed pastor. 

During Mr. Crawford’s student ministry at Fair- 
field, a neighboring church had fallen into distress- 
ful condition, its situation seemingly beyond re- 
covery. At presbytery’s request, Mr. Crawford 
took over this difficult field as supply, along with 
his Fairfield work, At his first service there were 
seven people present. Dissensions had necessitated 
removal by presbytery of deacons, some elders, and 
finally the pastor. Mortgage on the manse was in 
process of foreclosure, the church building was in 
serious disrepair; collections for all purposes, in- 
cluding mortgage payments, were $921. After Mr. 
Crawford’s part-time service for two years, the 
manse mortgage was favorably financed; the 
church was repaired and greatly improved; twenty- 
eight members were received; steps toward build- 
ing an annex had been taken; a pastor was called 
under whose ministry this church is going rapidly 
forward in serving a growing community. Mr. 
Crawford’s devoted, efficient work in these two al- 
most hopeless churches led some of the brethren to 
give him the title of “church resurrector”; and cer- 
tainly he was a “church resuscitator.” 

Two unusual circumstances in this divinely 
blessed ministry at Fairfield deserve mention. The 
first is witness to Mr. Crawford’s fine evangelical 
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spirit: the struggling Episcopal church closed jts 
doors, confident that the Presbyterian church could 
best meet the needs of the community. As yet the 
Baptist church, ever present in Virginia, has found 
no foothold in Fairfield. 

The second circumstance gives proof of Mr. 
Crawford’s conscientious thoroughness: for some 
time he taught the men of the community each 
Thursday night, thirty or more attending, the prin- 
ciples and order of the Presbyterian church, using 
the Book of Church Order as textbook. Newly 
elected officers entered upon their duties intelli- 
gently trained. Within four years two young elders 
of this church were elected as commissioners to the 
General Assembly. Mr. Crawford himself had the 
honor of practically unanimous election as com- 
missioner the next year after his ordination. 

In the early fall of 1938, the minister and his wife 
and their three children entered the new manse 
with hopes for many years of happy service in the 
center of a growing, happy congregation. But a 
heart-breaking problem was soon to fall upon them. 
A discouraged and almost broken church in the 
Carolinas was in “SOS” condition. For fifty years 
this church had been on Home Mission aid. The 
town in which it was located had grown into a 
city, but the church was little more than existent, 
without a pastor for the past year and a half, and 
with no prospect of securing one. A visit to Mr. 
Crawford’s field, by the Home Mission Superin- 
tendent, and another by a committee of the church 
resulted in a call from the Carolina church now 
making a last effort to live. 

What a situation for a young minister who had 
before him the glad prospect of having at that time 
the pastorate of a church which he had helped out 
of despair and which was now self-supporting and 
serving an ever-enlarging territory! The proposed 
change would also mean leaving a lovely manse in 
which his devoted congregation had just installed 
him. But he reasoned within himself that the new 
call was to a field so needy that no other would 
respond to it. It was, to all appearances, a hard and 
perhaps a hopeless undertaking. But did not the 
call mean that he must be the man for it? The Fair- 
field Church was on its feet and able to grow on 
and up under some other pastor. Why should he 
not do the hard, discouraging work? Such a spirit 
is that of a true missionary. Fairfield could secure 
another pastor quickly, and no one was willing to 
go to Elizabeth City. 

The new pastorate was entered early in 1939. 
Nominally there were 53 members, about 35 of 
them active; three elders, four deacons; Sunday- 
school enrollment 56. There was a debt on the 
manse of $500, and the total contributions for the 
year were $1,133. When two years had passed, the 
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membership had increased to 83, with a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 61; 17 had been added on con- 
fession of faith, 21 by letter; total contributions 
were $12,078; the manse debt was paid; one of the 
pest lots in town had been bought, with a large, 
adequate house for a church house; the old church 
building had been sold, and, with receipts from the 
ale, subscriptions within the church, and gifts 
from outside, aggregating more than half the esti- 
mated cost, a beautiful new church had been 
erected on the front of the lot with an old residence 
on the rear serving as a well-appointed educational 
building. 

The church was built on the pay-as-you-go plan. 
That good and godly man, Mr. Henry Belk, was 
not only a liberal contributor but at the same time 
encouraged and cheered the pastor and his helpers 
on to success. No debt now burdens the church ex- 
cept the monthly installments on the purchase of 
lot and house which are met without worry or 
strain. 

Thus in two years, a church which was dis- 
couraged and ready to give up the struggle has 
been saved and raised to new courage and enthu- 
asm. As many members have been received as 
were on the active roll at the beginning of Mr. 
Crawford’s ministry, and a happy congregation, 
doubled in active membership, is worshipping in its 
own beautiful church with equipment for a large 
and growing service, taking its worthy place for 
Christ’s service in a key point in tidewater Caro- 
lina, And what rich resources it possesses for such 
service! Among its officers and members at the 
present time are at least sixteen leading business and 
professional men of the city. 

At the request of Dr. Claude Pritchard, this 
sketch of Mr. Crawford’s unselfish, courageous 
ministry has been prepared for the encouragement 
of our many devoted home missionaries who have 
chosen to work in hard places for Christ’s sake and 
for souls. There need never be a “dead church” in 
our America, still largely unevangelized. In every 
community and within reach of every church there 
ae many unsaved souls to be won, many errant 
church members to be regained, if only a minister 
aflame with enthusiasm for service is on the field. 
Mr. Crawford is not a great scholar, not an elo- 
quent preacher, although both forceful and chal- 
lenging, but within four years after Seminary grad- 
tation he has, with the Holy Spirit’s help, set up 
on their feet three prostrate churches which are 
how going forward in great things for Christ. 
What is the source of his power? Those who have 
been close to him, as the writer has been, always 
think of him, “This is a man who walks with God.” 
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The closing words of a letter received from him 
some time ago, showing both vision and resolution, 
will be a fitting conclusion: “When our building 
program is completed, this church will not only 
become self-supporting, after a half century of 
hand-to-mouth existence, but will be able to reach 
out and capture this whole territory for Christ and 
the Presbyterian Church. Six counties without a 
single Presbyterian church in this territory is the 
challenge of the future. We shall not only rescue 
the $50,000 already invested here by synod and 
presbytery, but w e will make it pay rich dividends 
and take our place with other strong churches who 
are helping small, struggling churches to self-sup- 
port.” 
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The Rock Creek Field 


By ZETA C. DAVISON* 


IN THE SHADOW OF ROAN MOUNTAIN LIES A GROUP 
of home-mission churches and outposts known as 
the Rock Creek Field. It is in Mitchell County, 

North Carolina, within the bounds of Holston Pres- 
bytery and under the direct supervision of Rev. 
Troy Y oung. 

Mr. Young entered full-time Christian service 
fifteen years ago, having been born and reared in 
the North Carolina mountains. “All things come to 
him who waits,” and this spring Mr. Young re- 
ceived well-earned recognition for these years of 
sacrificial, unstinted service in the Master’s work 
when presbytery ordained him to the gospel minis- 
try and gave him eva angelistic powers in his own 
field. 

As Mr. Young has nine churches and outposts, 
suppose we begin to consider some of the features 
of his splendid work by starting in the beautiful 
valley at the foot of Roan Mountain near Bakers- 
ville, where Mr. and Mrs. Young live. When the 
Youngs started the work at this place, Sunday 
school and church services were held in the public- 
school building. Now there is an attractive church, 
Roan Valley, with nice-looking, comfortable pews 
and pulpit furniture made by the hands of the pas- 


tor, as Mr. Young is an able carpenter. The Youngs 
have been paying off the debt of this church by the 
sale of old clothes. When this obligation is met, 
they want to buy a bell for the church. Mr. Young 
is fortunate in havi ing a wife who is an unselfish 
worker. 


*Miss Davison is a home missionary in Holston Presbytery, lo- 
cated at Honeycutt, N. C. 


Rev. Troy Young, 
Bakersville, 
North Carolina 


A few miles from this church is Burleson Chapel 
where there is a small chapel building and a 
worker’s cottage perched upon a hill. Miss Julia 
Walker, pioneer worker, has been located here for 
a number of years. Wherever Miss Walker has la- 
bored, there are evidences of her labors in the 
training of the children, reflected in a splendid at- 
tendance at Sunday school and a group of young 
people able to recite much Scripture and catechism. 
There are many needs at each mission point, one 
being here the need of comfortable seats in the 
chapel. Also the lack of water in the worker’s cot- 
tage here, and at Roan’s Chapel and Russ Memorial 
cottages as well, is a real handicap, for all the 
water has to be carried a good distance, and up the 
hill at that. 

Early last summer one of the young ladies from 
Russ Memorial and I walked a mile and a half to 
and from a near-by chapel which Mr. Young was 
instrumental in organizing, where we held a Vaca- 
tion Bible School. For years the place had been 
known as Frog Level, but since the attractive 
chapel has been “erected there it is now aptly called 
Rockdale. We had an unusually fine Bible School 
for two weeks, finding the children eager and re- 
sponsive. The parents were hospitable and coopera- 
tive, and very grateful to Mr. Young for his having 
built the chapel in their shut-in cove. One of the 
things that impressed me was the good- -sized group 
of young people, the majority being w ell-behaved, 
well-mannered young men. What a . wonderful op- 
portunity for a w orker to be established in this 
lovely little community of friendly people, if there 


Dr. R. D. Bedinger, Asheville, N. C.; Miss Zeta C. Davison, 
Honeycutt, N. C.; Rev. and Mrs. Ww. L. Cooper, Blackey, 
Ky., at the Home Missions Conference, Montreat, N. C. 
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Left to right—Z7 op: Burleson Chapel; Russ Memorial Church, Honeycutt, N. C. 
Center: New Church at Buladean, N. C.; Lower Bean’s Creek Church 
Bottom: Roan Valley Church; Rockdale Chapel, Little Rock Creek, N. C. 


were only funds enough to pay even the small 
salary! 7 

Coming back again to the main road, we travel 
quite a distance to Buladean, where we find a new 
brick building with Sunday-school rooms in the 
basement, and, “believe it or not,” there are elec- 
tic lights, too. The interior is not yet finished, but 
when the place is completed it will be a church of 
which any community could boast. This is one of 
the oldest points in the field, the church having 
been organized thirty-five years ago. Buladean is 
the new name for the growing village which was 
once known as Magnetic City, when there were 
iron foundries at the foot of the mountain and a 
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health resort on the Roan. There is an empty 
worker’s cottage beside the church, and here again 
inadequate funds mean unmanned work among a 
large group of young people. However, a capable 
young man from the other side of Roan Mountain 
drives over to hold Sunday school, and Mr. Young 
preaches here twice a month. 

Come back down the same road for about five 
miles and turn off the main thoroughfare to Lower 
Bean’s Creek, and there is a good-sized, unfinished, 
unpainted church building. Four dollars have been 
given to start a fund for painting the church. Seven 
miles up this creek is a worker’s cottage, minus the 
worker. Sunday school and other religious services 
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are conducted in the county schoolhouse. Because 
of the lack of adequate leadership, the work in 
these two places has suffered, but Mr. Young is 
sending Miss Walker and local workers from her 
chapel, and Miss Martin, retired missionary from 
Brazil who spends her summers here, to man the 
field, hoping to create an interest among the peo- 
ple. The problem, though, in sending out workers 
from other points is that of obtaining cars in which 
to take them, as cars are scarce in the communities, 
and there is no fund with which to pay the gas 
bill. 

But let us get back to the main road and go two 
miles down to the lower end of the field, to Russ 
Memorial, an organized church and one of the 
older points. We have to park the car by the road- 
side and walk across a swinging bridge, because 
there is no road to the church and cottage, but 
only a rocky trail. Also one cannot ford the creek 
at this point in a car unless the water is quite low. 
On a level green spot, 150 feet or so over Big Rock 
Creek, at the foot of Pumpkin Patch Mountain, is 
a very nice church, badly in need of a coat of paint. 
There is one large assembly room where we have 
all of our Sunday-school classes, with the exception 
of one which we have in the living-room of the 
cottage. Unless you have tried to have five or six 
classes in one room, you cannot realize the handi- 
caps under which many of your home mission- 
aries have to work. Our people are quite hopeful 
of having some rooms added for our steadily grow- 
ing attendance. In the last fourteen months, our at- 
tendance has grown from ten and fourteen, with 
only four of the number adults, to fifty-eight and 
sixty, a great number being adults who show a 
keen interest and eagerness to help, and a desire to 
back up our pastor whom they all like very much. 

At Russ Memorial we have a Good Neighbor 
Club and a catechism class which meet each Sat- 
urday; a good auxiliary; a small, but alert, group of 
young people; Sunday school each Sunday and 
preaching once a month; and various other activ- 
ities that are carried on where there are leaders. 
Here, as at all of Mr. Young’s points, we leave 
much of the work in the hands of the local people, 
under our supervision. Close by the church is a 
five-roomed cottage, also needing paint, but being 
small and ceiled inside it is quite comfortable, and 
your worker is happy to live here, in spite of the 
fact that she has to go up and down a long, clay 
hill, across a branch, and into the woods to a 
spring for drinking water. A lady in New York has 
sent two dollars to start a fund for some sort of 
water system for the cottage. 

Mr. Young, after his ordination, did not sit back 
to take his ease, for he is a worker and proved it by 
organizing two more outposts: one at Greasy 
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Creek, a few miles above Buladean, where Colonel 
and Mrs. Bennet from Burleson Chapel go each 
Sunday afternoon; the other at Upper Poplar 
Creek, twenty-eight miles from Mr. Young’s home 
and seventeen miles from Russ Memorial. 

Let me tell you something about this new place. | 
wish you could go with us, and then you would 
understand our enthusiasm. Early in the spring 
some one from that creek approached Mr. Young 
with the suggestion that the Presbyterians open up 
a work over there. Having made a trip there to 
investigate conditions, he found, three miles from 
Lower Poplar schoolhouse, a community at the 
foot of Unaka Mountain shut off entirely from the 
outside world. There were eleven families of sixty- 
six people and no religious services had been held 
there for over six years. The first Sunday in July 
Mr. Young and I, with two of Miss Walker’s young 
people as singers, went over to organize a Sunday 
school. (The mileage that Sunday for Mr. Young 
was 78 miles, and one Sunday each month he drives 
over 100 miles on his rounds.) We found forty- 
four people awaiting us. There is no church there, 
but an old, vacated school building with no seats 
was available. The people had gotten busy that 
week and cleaned up the building, brought in some 
benches, stretched planks across from one bench to 
another, and the next-door neighbor brought over 
all of his chairs. Mr. Young had brought along a 
folding organ that he carries in his car, and about 
eighteen shabby songbooks. Everyone got seated, 
and eager faces awaited the first Sunday school 
there. 

I do not know when I have seen people more 
eager and appreciative, and by August 31 our at- 
tendance was sixty-four. Some visitors from a 
neighboring community were there and felt that if 
we could travel seventeen and twenty-eight miles 
to help the people at Upper Poplar, they would 
like to help, too, so since they were getting new 
seats for their church, they donated the old benches 
to the new outpost. 

Do you ever ask the question: “Is it worth while 
to establish outposts in isolated places?” I would 
like to answer with this fact: these home-mission 
points are what Mr. Young calls “feeders” for big- 
ger churches. Let me give you some instances of 
what he means. 

In my own field, which I know best, the Super- 
intendent of Home Missions in Holston Presbytery, 
which covers sixteen counties and demands an able 
person to carry on a strenuous program, is Rev. 
John Yelton, who is a product of Russ Memorial. 
Cleo, a young married woman, eldest daughter of 
the ex-sheriff of Honeycutt, was secretary of this 
Sunday school. She went to Maryland to live, some 
thirty miles from Baltimore. Not feeling at home in 
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the Sunday school she was attending there, she 
gathered a group of people from Honeycutt and 
other near-by North Carolina hamlets. They or- 
ganized a Sunday school which they held in a store 
building. Out of this Sunday school has grown an 
organized Presbyterian church with people sO 
eager to have a building that they have taken up an 
offering among themselves, and hope to start the 
work soon, They even sent down recently to this 
section to get one of our home-mission pastors to 
hold a revival for them. 

A lovely young lady, a member of our church, 
helps us in our Vacation Bible School. There are 
Vacation Bible Schools at each of these places, and 
revivals at most of them. Two other younger girls 
are receiving training by assisting in the w rork ‘and 
teaching Sunday-school classes. So it is at most of 
our mission stations, young people and adults are 
getting training by practical experience. 
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New outpost on Rev. Troy Young’s field, Upper Poplar, North Carolina 


In reading over a recent issue of the Holston 
Herald, I found this statement: “The home-mission 
churches of Holston Presbytery are ahead of the 
self-supporting churches in addition to church 
membership, and, as a whole, ahead of the Assem- 
bly’s record.” 

Out of my experience on the field, I think Home 
Missions is “tops.” I think Home Missions is a 
most attractive work. I think that Home Missions 
has plenty of glamour and local color. Souls are 
won to the Lord Jesus Christ! Christians are trained 
in local churches for His service! People like Troy 
and Pearl Young are products of the small moun- 
tain F aces—verily “knights and ladies of high de- 
! What a blessed thing my Lord did for me 


gree’ 

Ww amy He placed me where I could see all these 
things unfold before mv eves! Trulv. “the lines 
are fallen unto me in ple wsamt places”! — 




















Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Let us come before his presence with thanks- 
givin.” 


“O eve thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 


for his mercy endureth for ever.” 

Let us include in our praying this month the fol- 
lowing causes for thanksgiving: 

That our gov ernment is founded on the Chris- 
tian principle of democracy, which offers to all 
freedom to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of our own consciences. 

That our nation is desirous of maintaining a peace 
of righteousness and justice to all. 

That God has so richly used our early Home 
Mission workers and those of today in helping 
to preserve our democracy. 

That our boys have not yet had to be sent across 
the seas to ‘fight. 

That movements are under way by our govern- 
ment and by the various denominations to pro- 
vide more adequately for the spiritual nurtur- 


ing of the young men in the service of our 
country. 

That God has been gracious to spare the lives of 
the missionaries of our Church who labor in 
places of danger. 

That the Church is so established in the Orient 
so that while our missionary service is cur- 
tailed there the Christian movement marches 
forward to even greater heights of achieve- 
ment in many places. 

That we have definite times set apart by our 
Church for special prayer and the bringing of 
special gifts for the missionary work at home 
and abroad. 

That there is a growing sense of responsibility in 
the minds and hearts of our people: for those 
who are outside of the Kingdom. 

That we have a task to do for Christ and with 
Christ, which demands full dedication of our 
all to Him. 





To Guide Your 


What was the theme of the Home Missions Con- 
ference at Montreat? 

How did the five different phases of the Confer- 
ence gear into this theme? 

Who were some of the speakers from the field who 
spoke during the Conference? 

What was the situation at the Fairfield Church 
when Mr. Crawford began work there? 

What are the outstanding things Mr. Crawford 
accomplished within four years in three differ- 
ent churches? 

Tell something of the situation that had existed on 
Mustang Island for tw enty-two years. 

Who is the missionary pastor on Mustang Island 
now? 

Where is the Rock Creek Field and who are some 
of the workers in it? 


Survey Reading 


Tell something of the results accomplished through 
the work in the Rock Creek field. 

Give some facts about our foreign-mission work 
today. 

What changes are noted in the Cavua Indians of 
twelve years ago and today? 

What gracious hospitality did Dom Raul show the 
Sy denstr ickers recently? 

What is the difference between the people of 
Matto Grosso and other parts of Brazil? 

How would you go to Mexico? 

What was the answer to the question, 
do they pray? 

What two obstacles did Christianity meet in China? 

What effect has the war had on Chinese thinking? 

What book did the editor of a magazine for high- 
school students, in China, recommend as a “must 
read’’> 


“To whom 


Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
From Cuina—Rev. Edgar A. Woods. 


DEPARTURES 
To Mexico—Miss Letty Beaty. 
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The Christian Education Movement— 


Begins Its Operations 


Tue CuristiAN Epucation Movement, AUTHOR- 
ized by the General Assembly in 1940 and again in 
1941, 1S NO longer a theory. It is beginning to take 
shape along certain definite lines, all tending toward 
one final objective: Strengthening the educational 
arm of our Church. 

The Assembly’s Committee on the Christian Ed- 
ucation Movement is a compact, selected group. 
Its Chairman is Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University. In each synod ministers 
and lavmen—and in some cases, choice laywomen 
—are being drafted to face and solve the problems 
peculiar to that synod. 

The survey to ‘be made by Dr. George A. Works 
is going to be sy mpathetic, constructiv e, and, we 
telleve. very helpful. The findings, which should 
be available about September, 1942, will reveal to 
our people what is needed for the perfecting of our 
educational work. 

The Assembly’s Committee on the Christian Edu- 
cation Movement met in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
September 3. All the matters pertaining to the 
Movement were fully and carefully discussed. In 
line with the schedule adopted by the General As- 
sembly, the Assembly’s Committee set up the fol- 
lowing as aims for 1941-1942: 


“That united and intensive efforts be con- 
tinued to inform all the members of the Church 
of the supreme importance of Christian Educa- 
tion as provided in the educational institutions of 
our Church. 

“That careful consideration be given by synods, 
presbyteries, and local churches to the assigning 
of a proper proportion of the budget to our 
Church-related colleges and seminaries, and a de- 
termined effort be made to secure for them a 
more equitable share of the benevolent offerings 
of the churches. 

“That renewed efforts be made to reveal to 
parents the vital advantage of the small college 
with Christian instructors, Christian ideals, Chris- 


tian atmosphere, and to guide our young people 
to these institutions of the Church.” 


Conditions vary in every Synod—no two are just 
alike. It may be necessary to have each institution 
conduct a separate campaign for funds in 1942- 
1943—only the institutions and the synod can de- 
termine this. In some of the synods financial goals 
have been set and the financial campaigns are al- 
ready in operation. These could not be postponed. 

The first need in most synods is to cultivate the 
soil, to sow the seed, and to impart a clear knowl- 
edge and arouse a sympathetic interest on the part 
of pastors, elders, deacons, and other members of 
the Church. 

Surely our institutions and the work among the 
Presbyterian students in our own colleges and state 
and independent institutions of higher education 
should have a larger place in the regular budgets of 
synod, presby tery , and local churches. 

We are finding evidences of real and enthusiastic 
interest in this Movement of our Church. A great 
responsibility rests upon all of us. 

Literature of a general nature is being prepared 
by the Assembly’s “Committee. The followi ing leaf- 
lets are now available for study: (1) A Catechism: 
“Getting Acquainted with the Christian Education 
Movement”; (2) Minutes of the 1941 Meeting of 
the Presby terian Educational Association of the 
South (price 10¢); (3) reprints of addresses by 
President Jarman and President Dichl. Other ma- 
terial is in course of preparation. 

What can you and I do? The following have 
been suggested before as the share of the individieal 
church member; that there may be no doubt, we 
repeat them now: 


(1) Know assuredly 

(2) Plan and train conscientiously 

(3) Counsel wisely 

(4) Give sacrificially—time, talents, substance 
(5) Pray unceasingly and expectantly. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—October 1, 1940................. $32,866.16 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941........ 


Increase for six months......... 


NOVEMBER 1941 


38,177.62 
$ 5,311.46 































































FROM TIME TO TIME YOUR COMMITTEE OF CHRIS- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief reports to 
you. Here are a few high points of the outlook as 
it —— in the autumn of 1941: 

. Again the Church is called to praise and 
be. rail for the remarkable progress made by 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. Already this plan has 
1's — things for our Church. 

A great many of our ministers are not receiv- 
ng a “living” on which they may maintain effi- 
ciency. This is weakening the very foundation of 
every agency and every organization of the entire 
Church. 

3. There are 564 homes still on the Roll of Min- 
isterial Relief. These families must be cared for 
from the sBupGets of the churches and from the 
Joy Grrts in December. 

4. There is need today for an increase in the 
number of candidates for the ministry who have 
the spiritual, intellectual, and vocational fitness for 
that high office. “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest.” 

The work among the students in our own and 






Present Conditions 


in the state and independent institutions of higher 
education is now in charge of a Joint Committee on 
Student Work, composed of three members from 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief and three members from the 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication. 
Rev. Joseph M. Garrison is Director of Student 
Work, with headquarters in Louisville, Kentucky. 

6. We have entered now on the Christian Edu- 
cation Movement. Please read very carefully all 
articles on this appearing from time to time in the 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRveY and in the Church papers. 
Your synod has a special committee on this Move- 
ment. Pray for, and coéperate with, this commit- 
tee, the presidents of the colleges and seminaries 
for which your synod is responsible, and your 
synod’s representatives on the Assembly’s Advisory 
Committee on Christian Education. 

7. There is need of constant and believing inter- 
cession for our colleges and seminaries, the faculty 
and student body. Possibly never before were these 
institutions needed more in the world than they are 
today. 





FOR MANY YEARS THE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN 
Education and Ministerial Relief has been entrusted 
with the task of supplying the Church with mate- 
rial for Christmas which will lead our people into a 
spiritual observance of the blessed season. 

This year an experiment is being tried. To avoid 
a multiplicity of overlapping programs, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the Presbyterian Men are 
sponsoring, with this Committee, a Church-wide 
program for December. This Church Family Serv- 
ice, in which men, women, boys and girls are asked 
to unite in worship, has been prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. Its title is The Firstborn Among Many Breth- 
ren. Surely the birthday of the Son of Man is a most 
fitting time for all his people to gather together in 
fellowship. 

From time to time Miss Margaret Lane (“Mil- 
dred Welch”) has been writing Christmas stories. 
Up to this time ten have been published by the 
Committee of Christian Education. This year, four 






Christmas Material, 1941 








new ones make their appearance. One of them, “I 
Miss My Little Human Praise,” is on the theme of 
the preparation of the heart for Christmas; this ap- 
pears in this issue. “The Days Come” is on the im- 
portant subject of peace. “The Heart Knows Its 
Own L -ongings’ and “By Another Way” are stories 
of the journey of the Wise Men. These may be or- 
dered from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; price, 2¢ each, or 25¢ for the complete se- 
ries of fourteen stories. 

Miss Lane has also prepared a Home-Worship 
Service for Christmas entitled “Never Is Night 
Again!” This will appear in the December issue of 
the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

Programs of previous years, offering envelopes, 

Life Dedication cards, and other material may be 
ordered from 

The Committee of Christian Education and Min- 

isterial Relief, 
410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Praise. 
A Story 


By MARGARET LANE* 


lr WAS ON AN EARLY SUNDAY IN DECEMBER, AFTER 
the choir had sung as an offertory the Advent 
hymn, “O Come, O Come Emmanuel,” that the 
minister rose in his pulpit and read these words 
from the prophet Isaiah: 

The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of my sanctuary; and I will make 
the place of my feet glorious. To this text he added 
the words of the Lord Jesus Christ: / am not come 
to destroy but to fulfil. 

He introduced his theme by reminding his 
hearers of the ancient festivals, merrymakings, and 
revels, which among British and Teutonic peoples 
marked the turning of the year in late December. 
As the Christian faith took hold on the hearts of the 
people, it did away with the dark and cruel mys- 
teries of the Druids. Pagan rites, held at night in the 
deep forests, gave way to Christian worship in 
churches and homes; and December the twenty- 
fifth, celebrated as the birthday of the Christ Child, 
began to cast its refining and hallowing influence on 
the rude customs of our forefathers. The old rough 
and boisterous observance of the season, with its 
orgies of feasting, gluttony, and drunkenness, little 
by little changed to purer and more gentle ways, 
while the coarseness of its songs took on the tender- 
ness and beauty of nativity carols sung to the music 
of long-loved folk tunes. 





“Miss Margaret Lane is associated with the Committee on Chris- 
tan Education and Ministerial Relief. 
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In the days immediately before Christmas, just as 
in olden times, they brought in from the forests 
evergreen trees, the fir, the pine, and the cedar, 
with bunches of holly and ivy. But with a differ- 
ence! Once sacred to their old northern gods, they 
were now brought to beautify the sanctuary of 
God, to bring the gladness of the season into the 
home. The holly, always a favorite in the ancient 
worship, reminded them with its thorns and bright 
berries that the Babe of Bethlehem would one day 
as a man wear a crown of thorns for their sakes. 
The feeling of simple and devout hearts that these 
evergreens, once sacred to pagan gods, should now 
be consecrated to the Lord Jesus Christ, is expressed 
by Charles Mackay in these words: 





































Ye who have scorned each other 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 

Come gather here. 
Let sinned against and sinning, 
Forget their strife’s beginning; 
Be links no longer broken, 
But sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the holly bough. 


The Yule log, once the center of the old boister- 
ous mirth, was still brought in with great rejoicing. 
Lighted from the old log, that the flame might burn 
the whole year through, bringing light, warmth and 
gladness into the house, it too now had a sacra- 
mental meaning in the hearts of the faithful. Into its 
flames, they said, should be cast on Christmas day 
old enmities, envy, quarrels, grudges, and_bitter- 
ness against each other—to be consumed in the 
flame of their love for the Little Child of Bethle- 
hem. 

“You yourselves,” said the minister, “will make 
your own association between the two texts which 
I have chosen. The long-loved customs of our rude 
and pagan forefathers have not been destroyed; but 
purified and consecrated they have been brought 
into the Christian household of faith. In a brief 
while our young people will be going to the woods 
for the evergreens with which to make beautiful 
our sanctuary and our homes—in remembrance of 
the Little One of Bethlehem, who could find no 
room save in a cattle stall. But before that time | 
comes I want to tell you in my own words Robert 
Browning’s legend of The Boy and The Angel. | 

“Far back in medieval times a young Italian boy, 
apprenticed to a woodcarver, was in the habit, 
when the church bells rang their calls to prayer at 
morning, noon, and evening, of lifting his head 
from his bench and singing a song of praise to God, 
then falling to work again. Now the voice of Theo- 
crite rose sweet and clear even as the voice of an 
angel, though he knew it not and only sang out of 
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a heart filled with love and devotion. But a brother 
in the monastery near by heard him, and one day 
passing by said: 


oe 


Methinks thy praise is heard on high even bet- 
ter than if thou sangest in Rome the “pope’s great 
way. The next day the boy was gone—gone to 
Rome—to learn if he might, how to praise God in 
the Pope’s great way. Then it happened in heaven 
that the Father said to the angel Gabriel: 


Nor day nor night now brings 
The voice of my delight. 


“And Gabriel, to whom it was all one to do 
God’s will whether on earth or in heaven, came 
down to earth, put on apprentice’s dress, took his 
place at the craftsman’ s bench, and morning, noon, 


and night, praised God in place of Theocrite. But 
the Father said: 


A praise is in my ear, 
There is no doubt in it, no fear, 
I miss my little human praise. 


Swiftly Gabriel took this word to Theocrite and 
sent him back to his bench to praise God all the 
days of his life in his own old way. 

“Friends,” the minister leaned over the pulpit, 
and his voice was very earnest, “when the time 
comes to bring the evergreen boughs of the woods, 
the shining leaves and red berries of the holly into 
our church to make the sanctuary of God glorious 
with beauty and praise, when we hang them in our 
homes, and light our Christmas fires, shall we not 
also make the lovely old associations our forefathers 
did when they had learned the Christian faith? 
Shall we not, in memory of the Little Child of 
Bethlehem and for His sake, cast into the flame of 
our Christmas fires all unkind feelings, angry words, 
old quarrels, every secret grudge, every trace of 
envy or bitterness of spirit against each other? So 
will our praise rise to God free of earth’s grieving 
thorns. For if a single heart, because of resentment 
against some other, keeps back its notes of love and 
joy, He fails to hear it in earth and heaven’s great 
son 

Now in the church that day there were two 
brothers whose love for each other had been as the 
love of Jonathan and David. But a rift in the friend- 
ship came with the reading of their father’s will. 
The will gave the larger part of the estate to the 
older brother, associated with his father in the 
bank; the smaller portion to the younger brother, 
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a superintendent of schools. The two families drey 
apart; the town, used to hearing the brothers sing 
ing in church, heard them no more; and the tw 
who had always walked in company in the eve 
nings, now sat solitary, each alone in his own house 

On Christmas Eve the younger brother, thinkin 
sadly in the twilight of what had once been, sud 
denly got up. Was he dreaming he heard the thre 
Ww histled notes with which his brother used to cal 
him? No, there it came again, the old sweet bir 
call. He went out hastily the back way to the gary 
den gate. 

“Will you go for a walk with me, David?” asked 
the elder brother. “I have something to say ino 





should have been said long ago. I want you to kno\ 
that I did not know the contents of our father’s wil 
until it was read. You were hurt because it seemed 
I had taken an unfair advantage of you. I was hur 
that you should think I could ever do that to you 
Our hurt and our pride, helped on by the town 
gossip, raised a stone wall between us. I always 
meant to make it right. A week ago I transferred 
an equal share, with interest, to your account. Wil 
you forgive me?” 

The younger brother stretched out his hands: 


“It isn’t the money, John. There has never been 4 


day that I haven’t missed you, never an evening that 
I haven’t listened for your whistle.” 

“You will not miss it any more, David. I too have 
been lost without you.” They were out in a coun; 
try lane and walked on in a silence too full for 
words, until the younger brother said: “John, you 
heard our minister ask that at this Christmas season 
the Lord Jesus should not miss His little human 
praise from any one of us. Shall we go to the early 
morning service and offer it to Him there?” 

The church was beautiful with evergreen 
branches of fir and cedar and pine, with flickering 
flames of candles gleaming among the holly wreaths. 
But when the people heard the long-missed beau- 
tiful voices of the two brothers singing together: 


Hark! the herald angels sing, 

‘Glory to the new-born King; 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled!’ 


—it seemed to them as they listened that they were 
hearing as if for the first time the glorious harmony 
of the angels’ song on that first Christmas morning; 
and hearing, too, running through and mingling 
with it, the lovely haunting melody of their own 
little human praise. 
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Aims of Presbyterian —» 


Student Work 


As A PART OF THE PRESBYTERIAN EpUCATIONAL Asso- 
ciation of the South, forty-five pastors and directors 
of Student Work came together at Montreat, North 
Carolina, July 3-7. This was the largest group of 
workers ever brought together by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., for the purpose of considering Stu- 
dent Work. Nineteen of the forty-five workers 
were new in the Association meetings. Most of 
these had only recently entered the field of Student 
Work. 

Rev. John H. Grey, Jr., of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, was elected Chairman of the Student Work 
Group of the Association for 1941-42. He is pastor 
of the West Raleigh Church, which ministers to 
the Presbyterian students of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. There are 
over 350 Presbyterian students who look to this 
particular church as a church home. Rev. J. Chester 
Frist of Starkville, Mississippi, the home of Missis- 
sippi State College, was the Chairman for 1940-41. 

The program of work during the Association 
Meeting for the pastors and directors of Student 
Work included the formulation of general Student 
Work Aims. Rev. Frank P. Anderson, D.D., Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Student Work, was 
chairman of the particular work group on Aims. 
The aims of Student Work, as formulated by this 
group, were stated as follows: 


A. ULTIMATE AND UNCHANGING AIM 
The ultimate aim of Presbyterian Student Work 
is to help college students to be Christian. 


*Rev. Joseph M. Garrison is Director of Student Work of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


John H. Grey, Jr 


JOSEPH M. GARRISON* 


Rev. 





B. IMMEDIATE AIMS 


. To enlist the sympathetic interest and co- 
operation of the college faculty and administration 
in Presbyterian Student Work. 

2. To dev elop a “Student Work consciousness” 
in the home and college churches. 

3. To extend the work of counseling. 

4. To give guidance and inspiration, that the 
student may attain: First, a satisfying, reasonable 
and growing Christian faith; and, second, a Chris- 
tian attitude toward God and his fellow men. 

. To assist the student in an expression of his 
Christian life in a program of worship, study, fel- 
lowship, and service. 

6. To affirm that our emphasis shall be laid upon 
a church-centered, rather than a campus-centered, 
student program. 





COLLEGE DIRECTORY « « 





SOUTHWESTERN 
at MEMPHIS 
A Christian college of liberal arts for men and women. 
B.A, and B.S, degrees. Fully accredited. Superior fac- 
ulty. Tutorial plan of individual instruction. Limited 
enrollment. 
Address President CHarLes E, DIEHL 


Memphis, Tenn. 








IS JANUARY 1942 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to secure better preparation for work in your church? 
The January Short Term Courses at the Assembly's 
Training School offer splendid opportunity for re- 
freshing study and stimulating contacts with other 
workers. For catalog or bulletin write 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
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Enrollment by Synods: 


Alabama 5: Prog ress I Nn 
Appalachia 
Arkansas ° 
— } Leadership 
Georgia 
Kentucky 3: . ° 
Louisiana ‘ Ed U cation 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
The following received Certificates of Progress 
this vear: 
Mrs. N.S. Cochran, Matthews, North Carolina 
Miss Florence Matson, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Mrs, J. W. Ormand, Monroe, North Carolina 
Mrs. D. P. McGeachy, Monroe, North Carolina 
Mrs. R. W. Hardy, Greenville, Kentucky 
Ceaparetive Somenuy ot Laatedible — Summers Hinshaw, Fountain City, Tennes- 
er pe Mrs. Joel T, Wade, Bevier, Kentucky 
Number Paid Registrations Rev. Joel T. Wade, Bevier, Kentucky , 
Number Attending Classes three Mrs. C. C. Todd, Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
or more times Miss Frances McGibboney, Texarkana, Texas 
Number Credits Issued Rev. L. A. Van Patten, Kansas City, Missouri 
Number Certificates of Progress Rev. R. F. Sloop, Birmingham, Alabama 
Awarded : Mrs. I. O. Alexander, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
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As Evidenced in the 
Montreat Leadership School 


July 22-31, 1941 


Leadership Courses Offered: 


General (Bible and. Enrichment) 
Children’s Division 

Young People’s Division 

Adult Division 

Administrative 


Other Interesting Features of the 
Leadership School: 


Morning Worship 
Inspirational Addresses 
Variety Programs 
Laboratory School for 
Beginners, 
Primaries, and 
Juniors 
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Faculty, Montreat Leadership School, 1941 


Conferences for Chairmen of Religious Educa- 
tion in 
Presbytery and Synod 
Sunday Services 


MONTREAT LEADERSHIP SCHOOL—1942 
Watch for advance notice in March, 1942, 
Earnest Worker 
siti 
For Information 
Write 
Dr. Patrick H. CarMicHaeEL, Dean 
Presbyterian Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


























Some Impressions of Mexico 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY* 


I READ WITH CONSIDERABLE RESERVATION AN ARTICLE 
by a writer who, after a brief visit of three weeks, 
analyzes the soul of a country. I spent three weeks 
in Mexico, but realize that no person can spend such 
a short time in that country and write of it com- 
prehensively. Mexico reveals its inner secrets only 
to those who are willing to spend time enough to 
seek them out. One day I walked through one of its 
city streets, a bare and unattractive street, paved 
with cobble stone. The sidewalks were narrow and 
crowded with people. On both sides the walls were 
high, broken only by small windows enclosed with 
iron gratings and heavily barred doorways. Then I 
went through one of those doorways. Behind those 
long bare walls I found a patio, gorgeous with 
masses of tropical flowers; a mirador from which 
the snow-clad volcano Popocateptl could be seen; 
and lovely porches with colorful furniture. This 
street was typical of Mexico. Its soul is hidden and 
must be sought if discovered. 
Tue Country ITSELF 

Mexico is a country of extremes. The day we 
crossed the International Bridge the thermometer 
was 100°, while at Toluca, a few days earlier, several 
blankets were necessary for comfortable sleeping. 
The Pan American Highway at one point is just 
above sea level, and at another nearly 10,000 feet. 
At one spot the country is tropical, and within 200 
miles there are snow-clad mountains. Along the 
highway men and women hurry along carrying on 
their backs burdens seemingly too heavy for a per- 
son to bear, and constantly passing them are the 
latest models of trucks. In the fields men are plow- 
ing with oxen hitched to the crudest kind of plows, 
while in the cities the most modern machinery is in 
use. Occasionally from the highway may be seen 
the haciendas that mark the heyday of Spanish rule 
when wealthy men owned the greater part of the 
land, and in sight of these haciendas, now deterio- 
rating, there were numerous tiny houses in which 
live the peons to whom the land was given after it 
was divided. Mexico is a land of extremes. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHURCH 


A thrill comes to a man interested in the mis- 
sionary work of his Church the first time he sees in 
another country a church sponsored by his own 


*Rev. John L, Fairly, D.D., is Editor in Chief on the staff of the 
Presbyterian Committee of Religious Education and Publication. 
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denomination. At Cuernavaca I saw for the first 
time such a church, and it is difficult to describe my 
feelings as I looked at it. I saw other churches—the 
church at Patzcuaro, the church at Morelia. Each 
church I saw gave me the same thrill. Here was an 
outgrowth of the missionary interest of my own 
Church. I had had some small part in the making of 
these churches. In no small way the spirit of the 
Church in which I serve was transmitted by the 
missionaries to these churches. To a certain extent 
they were churches that owed their existence to 
the Church in which I worked, the Church that I 
loved, the Church in which I served. And my heart 
rejoiced. 

I was impressed with several things as I visited 
these churches and talked with the ministers and 
leaders. One was the stability of the Protestant 
Church in Mexico. In spite of all the difficulties 
faced by the churches in Mexico there is a sense of 
permanence to the work that has been started. The 
auditoriums of many of these churches were not 
large, seating from 150 to 300 people, but they 
were neat and solid in construction. Most of them 
were simple in architecture, somewhat bare of dec- 
oration, and yet attractive. A passage of Scripture 
was frequently inscribed on the walls. Often near 
the pulpit there would be a crockery jardeniere 
filled with flowers, and sometimes a piece of Mexi- 
can drawnwork or embroidery on the pulpit itself. 
These churches always made me feel that loving 
hands cared for them. The services in the churches 
that I attended were worshipful, even small boys 
and girls standing with reverently bowed heads. 
Many of the worshippers had Bibles in their hands 
and followed the reading of the Scripture very 
earnestly. The offerings were not large as judged 
by the amount, but were generous in the number of 
pieces of coin offered. Here was a church that had 
its roots deep in the life of Mexico. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LEADERS 


Some of the people whom I met stand out. I re- 
member one man particularly. He was introduced 
as one of the early converts to Protestantism. He is 
advanced in age now and his face is lined with 
wrinkles, but there was a thrill in meeting a man 
who was one of the first to break away from Ro- 
man Catholicism and line up with the Presbyterian 
Church. In the meeting of missionaries and reli- 
gious leaders in Cuernavaca there were a number of 
the older ministers. These men surprised me with 
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heir eagerness to learn and the refreshing keenness 
vith which they discussed problems of Christian 
xligious education. With these older ministers 
here was an outstanding group of younger minis- 
ers, men with outlook and vision, men eager to find 
the best ways of carrying on the work. Then there 
were the missionaries themselves, quiet and unas- 
suming, deeply devoted to developing the spiritual 
life of Mexico. They will not tell you but acci- 
dently you will discover that there is more than one 
hero in that group—the man with whom I took a 
long ride across the mountains to Western Mexico 
had faced death three times for Christ and His 
Church. 


IMPRESSIONS OF DIFFICULTIES 


The difficulties facing the leaders of the Church 
in Mexico are tremendous. The poverty of the peo- 
ple is a constant problem. Many of the churches 
found it difficult to get materials, to get equipment, 
ind to get buildings, for the people have no money 
with which to secure these things. In addition, there 
isa lack of materials. If money were available, ade- 
quate materials often are unavailable. For instance, 
yraded Sunday-school materials, hymnbooks, mate- 
rials for training leaders, and many other materials 
that we feel essential, are hard to secure. And there 
sa lack of a trained leadership. It is difficult to 
tart. a new work and carry it on because there is 
0 little leadership available. There are the prob- 
lems, too, that arise in a young church as it tries to 
find its way. Mistakes are made, necessarily so. New 
ipproaches have constantly to be worked out. In 
iddition to these difficulties there are restrictions 
on the part of the Government that handicap the 
work to a certain extent, and an opposition on the 
pat of the people that oftentimes expresses itself 
by violence. And there is the difficulty of putting 
content into words. The church, the gospel, Chris- 
tian living—terms such as these have certain mean- 
ings for us. They have other meanings for other 
people. These words oftentimes have to be given a 
new content. 

I give only one concrete illustration of the diffi- 
culties faced by the religious leaders of Mexico. In 
1 conference we were discussing outpost schools. 
A brief description was given of how an outpost 
‘chool would be established in the States. Then one 
of the Mexican ministers described the difficulties 
that would be faced in establishing such a school in 
Mexico. After a decision had been reached as to the 
area in which a school could be started, the minis- 
ter would go out and begin work. On his first visit 
‘¢ would perhaps be greeted with sticks and stones. 
this opposition on the part of the people would 
have to be overcome by explaining carefully and 
tully the purpose of the Sunday school. After a 
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long period of time a handful of interested people 
would be gathered together and a Sunday school 
organized. Then a chapel would have to be se- 
cured—oftentimes a difficult task. Before the chapel, 
however, could be used for preaching services it 
would have to be nationalized. This would take 
still more time. Having nationalized the chapel the 
work would be ready to go forward. Then two 
other difficulties would have to be overcome. There 
would be no funds for securing materials and there 
would be no leaders that could help in the work. 
This is but an illustration of the difficulties facing 
the advance of the work in Mexico. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


I cannot fail to include in my impressions a visit 
to a Sunday school in Morelia. There were a num- 
ber of things that made me feel at home. Two of 
the men in the Bible class slept in a way that was 
quite familiar. Several people forgot to bring their 
quarterlies. The offering was received on a quar- 
terly as I have so often seen in the States. There 
were other things, however, that were quite dif- 
ferent. The superintendent of this Sunday school 
was only 18 years of age—I wonder how many 
boys in the States would be willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of an important Sunday school at that 
age? And the superintendent was changed every six 
months, which may or may not have its advan- 
tages. The arrangement of the Sunday-school 
rooms, too, was quite different. The rooms faced a 
patio, in one corner of which was a lovely purple 
Bougainvillaea. 

The school gave me the impression of truly teach- 
ing the Word of God. A great many of the mem- 
bers of the school had Bibles and looked up each 
reference cited. There was an earnestness about the 
teachers as they opened up the truth. There was an 
earnestness on the part of the members as they par- 
ticipated in the various parts of the school’s pro- 
gram. There was a worshipful spirit in the school. 
Much of the noise and confusion to which we are 
often accustomed in the States was lacking. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A HosPITAL 


At Morelia we spent the weekend in the Hospital 
La Luz—the Hospital of Light. There are two 
buildings connected with this hospital. ‘These build- 
ings are grouped around patios in which grow 
lovely flowers seen in Mexico, hibiscus, gorgeous 
dahlias, plumbago. In this hospital live Dr. and Mrs. 
Coppedge, lovely and gracious hosts to visitors 
from the States as they pass through Morelia, and 
Miss Southerland, the nurse, who seems to antici- 
pate every need of the hospital’s guests. A glance in 
the ward and in the office of Dr. Coppedge showed 
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me some of the pain and suffering to which the 
hospital was ministering. 

Each morning the nufses and hospital staff gather 
together for a brief prayer service. Our hearts re- 
joiced as we sang together of the love of Him who 
is the great physician of bodies as well as souls. We 
left with a deeper appreciation of the work of med- 
ical missions. 


IMPRESSIONS OF NEED 


Mexico has many needs, but I shall mention only 
those about which I feel that our Sunday schools 
can do something. One is the need for more teach- 
ing materials. Many of the schools are sorely in 
need of pictures and Bible stories that can be used 
in Sunday-school teaching. It occurred to me that 
two schools, one in Mexico and one in the States, 
might adopt each other and share with each other 
helpful materials. I do not have in mind anything 
that would require the expenditure of money, but 
the exchange of teaching materials, used and un- 
used, of song books, of old copies of Sunday-school 
annuals, of vases, of scrapbooks, and of other things 
that could be made by members of the schools. In a 
number of our large ‘churches in the United States 
there is a great deal of such material that would 
mean much to some school in Mexico unable to 
secure adequate material for effective teaching. The 
schools in Mexico have some lovely jardenieres and 
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Patio of the Hospital “La Luz’—the 
Hospital of Light—in which grow lovely 
flowers—hybiscus, gorgeous dahlias. 
plumbago 
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drawnwork that would help to make our Sunday- | 
school auditoriums lovely. These mutual contacts 
could mean much in developing a vital interest in | 
the work of our Lord throughout the earth. For | 
several reasons, only a limited number of schools | 
could participate in such a plan as this. 
A second need was the continuance and at 
ening of our missionary force. When I first real- | 
ized the government restrictions on the work of the 
missionaries and the strength of the leadership of | 
the Mexican churches, I asked, why more mission- ] 
aries? Before my short visit had been concluded, | 
realized the vital need not only for continuing but 
also for strengthening the missionary force. The | 
missionaries are manning the frontiers and pushing 
forward into the unreached areas; to a certain ex- | 
tent they are carrying on the teaching of the future | 


leaders of Mexico; and they are giving extremely d 


helpful guidance to local church leaders. : 

I came back from Mexico with my enthusiasm 
for missionary work throughout the earth strength- | 
ened and warmed. I saw renewed evidences of the 
transforming power of Christ in a new setting. | 
saw what Jesus Christ had done in Mexico, and I 
know He can do this throughout the earth wher- 
ever men receive Him and give Him a chance. In 
my heart was formed a new commitment to this 
great task of developing a world-wide fellowship of | 
men who love and serve Christ. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—October 1, 1940 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941 


Increase for six months. . 


.$ 9,521.52 
10,429.62 
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ur Foreign Mission 


Work Today 


By C. DARBY FULTON? 


NEVER IN ALL THE HISTORY OF OUR CHURCH HAS THE 
Foreign Mission enterprise been hedged about by 
so many difficulties and problems. Even during the 
World War, the situation was not as univ ersally 
dificult. Then we had trouble in Europe and to 
sme extent in Africa, but now the countries of 
the Far East are equally, if not more, involved. We 
ae confronted by hazards of the seas, by hostile 
governments, by the widespread fear of fifth col- 
unnists, by the estrangement of relations between 
missionaries and native leaders, by the threat of 
war between our country and some of the very 
lands where we are w orking, by new pagan philos- 
ophies, by nationalism run wild, by the precautions 
of our own government, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing passports, the scarcity of ships for travel, the 
fears and misgivings of the Church at home, by the 
remporary withdrawal of almost a third of our 
missionary force from the countries where they 
have been w orking, by the problem of finding em- 
ployment for those who are awaiting the re-open- 
ing of the doors, and by the task of keeping the 
missionary vision of the Church alive in the face 
of these outward circumstances. 

Yet, in spite of all this, it is the testimony of our 
missionaries from Africa, Brazil, China, and Mexico 
that the opportunities for missionary work were 
never brighter, the attitude of the people never 
more friendly, their heart-hunger never more evi- 
dent, their response to the gospel never more hearty 
and spontaneous. Let me set down in tabulated form 
certain statements and facts. 


AFRICA 


1. Work in Africa goes ahead unimpeded. 

2. There were 3,367 persons added on profes- 
sion of faith in our Africa Mission alone. This is 
a a few short of the record for one year. 

3. Though we are working in the Belgian Congo, 
he capitulation of Belgium to Germany has not 
affected our work. By pre-arrangement the Congo 
has remained under control of the free Belgian 
government in London. The colony has an army 
of its own which has been fighting with the British 
in Africa. 


“From a letter to Presbytery’s Chairmen of Foreign Missions. 
Dr. Fulton is Executive Secretary of our Foreign Missions Com- 
Mittee 
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4. We have had no trouble as vet getting money 
to our missionaries in Africa. ce’ : 

5. Schools, hospitals, and evangelistic work are 
all going in full force. 

6. Sailings to Africa are difficult to secure be- 
cause of the scarcity of boats. Only ships that are 
approved by the State Department, that fly a 
neutral flag, ‘and that avoid combat zones, are being 
used. Even then no missionary is being asked to 
take the risks of ocean travel against his own judg- 
ment. Only those who are eager to go and make 
definite request are being sent. ‘The choice has been 
left to the missionary. Some have elected to stay, 
others to go. Generally speaking, families with chil- 
dren are not venturing out at the present time, 
while those without children are going, though 
there are a few exceptions on both sides. 


BRAZIL 


. Here is the land of supreme missionary chal- 
ween today, a challenge which might be analy zed 
as follows: 

(a) The unhindered character of the oppor- 
tunities there. A maximum of freedom in all our 
missionary activities. Few troublesome laws. 

(b) The new importance of South American 
relations. The solidarity of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The good neighbor policy. 

(c) The fear of totalitarianism in South Amer- 
ica and the recognition that democracy finds its 
strongest senctions in the Christian faith. 

(d) The vastness of the unfinished task. A 
young nation just now growing into its “1840's.” 
Vast developments along the frontier. 

(e) Deep spiritual unrest and dissatisfaction. 
A yearning for an interpretation of Christianity 
that the people can respect. 

2. The closing of certain doors in the Far East 
is releasing a larger flow of men and of money to 
mee and other Latin American fields. 

. The rapid sy te of Brazil’s population to 
a Wei is creating large new fields for missionary 
service. Our Church this year is entering three new 
pioneer areas in Southern Matto Grosso, in Goyaz, 
and in the Northern States. The Birthday Offering 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary given in May will be de- 
voted to this new extension work. 

4. The relationship between the Brazilian Pres- 
byterian Church and the missionaries is of the most 
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happy and cordial kind. Brazilian Presbyterians are 
asking that we send them one hundred new mis- 
sionaries by 1959, the centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the first Presbyterian church in Brazil. 

s. The growth of the Presbyterian Church in 
Brazil is rapid. Most of the church buildings have 
been completely outgrown, and many of them are 
now undergoing enlargement to provide adequate 
accommodations for large and enthusiastic congre- 
oe 

. The only obstacle of any consequence is a 
new regulation of the Brazilian Government, which 
during ‘the past few weeks has been denying visas 
for permanent residence in Brazil to missionaries. 
This problem is now having the attention of the 
Evangelical churches of Brazil, which are bringing 
influence to bear upon their own government, and 
we trust that it may yield to early solution. 


CHINA 


The whole of the work of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in China lies within the territory 
a by the Japanese army. 

The freedom of movement of our mission- 
aries in their work has been considerably restricted 
by the limitations placed upon them by the Japa- 
nese military. Special travel passes are required, 
which are issued by the Japanese authorities. 

3. Despite all the military red tape, evangelistic 
work has continued in the country with remark- 
able fruitfulness, and hospitals have in several cases 
broken all records in numbers of patients treated. 

4. Naturally any increase in tension between the 
United States and Japan is reflected in the attitude 
of the local Japanese military authorities toward 
our missionaries in the several stations. 

5. Recently, apparently in retaliation for the 
freezing of Japanese assets in the United States, our 
nine missionaries at Tsingkiangpu were held pris- 
oners for a week or more in one of the buildings 
on our hospital compound, were given insufficient 
food, and held incommunicado, but were even- 
tually released. The hospital at Tsingkiangpu, the 
largest in all our Mission fields, was closed by the 
Japanese military. The latest report indicates that 
it has re-opened on a restricted scale, but is not 
likely to be able to continue its work. 

6. We still have 42 missionaries left in China out 
of a normal force of some 125. Most of those now 
on the field are men, their wives and families hav- 
ing preceded them to the United States. They are 
conscious of the dangers but are attracted by the 
immeasurable needs and opportunities around them. 

7. The outstandingly conspicuous thing in the 
China picture is the altogether amazing responsive- 
ness of the people. This has become a day of mag- 
nificent Christian opportunity in China. The 


friendship of the missionaries for the people, the 
discipline of suffering, the Christian outlook and 
attitude of China’s leaders, and the spread of a new: 
Christian morale through the whole country have 
contributed to a movement that is turning the heart 
of China toward the Christian faith. The scattering 
of millions of people to the West, among them 
thousands of Christians, has resulted in such 
broadcasting of Christian seed as might not have 
been accomplished in half a century by ordinary 
missionary methods. 

8. Churches in China are full, inquirers are com- 
ing in overwhelming numbers, and the promise of 
the work seems to be in direct ratio to the difficulty 
of doing it. 

g. It is almost impossible to get State Department 
permission for women to go to China now. Even 
with men it is difficult, but authorization can be 
obtained where an impressive case can be made to 
convince the State Department of the individual's 
absolute necessity in the work. 

10. All ships have now been withdrawn from 
transpacific service except four or five American 
boats. Obviously, development of U. S.-Japanese 
relations from day to day has a direct bearing on 
such practical matters as transportation across the 
Pacific, conditions in Japan-occupied territory, and 
the like. 


JAPAN AND KOREA 


. Fundamentally, the emperor-state hero-wor- 
oie, sponsored by the Japanese government, is 
wholly incompatible with Christian concepts of 
monotheism and the sovereignty of God. 

2. Moreover, Japan’s program for the new order 
in East Asia has come into collision with American 
policies toward the Far East. 

3. In other words, Christians and Americans are 
looked upon as hostile to the fundamental inter- 
ests of Japan—Christians, to Japan’s underlying 
sanctions of religion and philosophy; Americans, to 
Japan’s political “and economic ambitions in the Far 
Fast. 

4. Since missionaries are both Christians and 
Americans, they come under the peculiar stigma of 
the Japanese government. They are looked upon 
with fear and misgiving, and are regarded as poten- 
tial “fifth columnists.” 

Missionary activities have accordingly been 
eapadeied. This has been accomplished in many 
ways: 


(a) By endless technicalities and red tape that 
have all but obstructed certain forms of work. 

(b) By the requirement of shrine attendance 
on the part of Christian schools, compliance with 
which demand would have stultified the whole 
testimony of the Christian Church. 
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(c) By the systematic hounding of all natives, 
Korean and Japanese, who showed themselves 
too friendly with the missionaries. 

(d) By “intimidation, imprisonment, and _per- 
secution of Korean Christian leaders (also of Jap- 
anese). 


6. Most of our missionaries in Japan and Korea 
withdrew in the fall of 1940 under sharp warnings 
‘om our State Department and the urgent advice 
of the consular authorities on the field. Their main 
purpose in withdrawing, however, was not any 
concern about their own safety but rather the fact 
that their presence in Japan and Korea had become 
1 source of danger and persecution to their native 
Christian friends. (See page 9 of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Annual Report for 1941.) 

7. We still have four missionaries in Korea and 
six in Japan. 

8. The native churches both in Japan and Korea 
ae going ahead with their work in a remarkable 
way. While there have been instances of compro- 
mise, many are enduring untold suffering for their 
faith, The churches of Japan and Korea will come 
through. It must be remembered that for every 
Christian who met death under the Roman em- 
perors there must have been many who recanted 
rather than endure the ordeal of fire, sword, and 
wild beast. 

9. The newly-formed Church of Christ in Ja- 
pan, which has united all the Protestant groups 
except the Episcopalians and the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, was no doubt brought about by govern- 
ment pressure. The two groups within the union 
that have taken the strongest stand on matters of 
conviction and doctrine are the Presbyterians and 
the Lutherans. It is rather interesting to note that 
at the recent general convention held for the pur- 
pose of effecting this new church organization, the 
man selected to serve as torisha (official head of 
the church) was Mr. Tomita, a graduate of our 
own Kobe Theological Seminary, and Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Japan. This was 
rather significant, inasmuch as the government had 
chosen to conduct all of its dealings with Bishop 
Abe of the Methodist Church. The explanation is 
that while Bishop Abe’s attitudes were more ac- 
ceptable to the government, Mr. Tomita’s position 
was apparently more representative of the convic- 
tion of the church as a whole. 

10. It goes without saying, of course, that the 
physical and psychological circumstances under 
which our missionaries must work in Japan and 
Korea will depend in large measure on future de- 
velopments in the relations between the United 
States and Japan. 
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MEXICO 


I will not describe the Mexico situation, but re- 
fer you to the article, “Down Mexico Way,” (pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the Survey) by 
Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor, which gives an interesting 
account of hers and Dr. Taylor’s recent trip to 
Mexico. j 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 


The unusual conditions around the world are 
responsible for the large number of missionaries 
now in the United States. The total number de- 
tained in this country and unable to get back to 
their fields immediately is 103. This total is made up 
of the following groups: 


Holding for transfer to other fields....... 9 

Holding for probable early return to the 
EE 00's Sch cpp Riri cA Rad bones we oils 14 
Employed temporarily in the U. S........ 49 
Wives of men still on field............... 10 
ere errr rr Teer Te 21 
eee 103 


It should be explained, I think, that while many 
of our missionaries are temporarily assisting in 
churches, schools, and other places here at home, 
and are receiving part compensation for their work, 
this does not materially lighten the financial bur- 
den of our work. The missionary’s home salary is 
larger than his field salary, to begin with. Then, 
too, most of the places our missionaries are serving 
are small, and our Committee has had to bear in 
almost every case the expense of travel and trans- 
fer. Then, again, the work is of a temporary nature, 
sometimes only for a few months, and all of our 
missionaries are holding themselves in readiness for 
a return to the field at the earliest possible moment. 


FINANCES 


Financially, our receipts through July are almost 
exactly the same as for the parallel period of the 
previous year. From April 1 to July 31, 1940, For- 
eign Mission receipts were $126,243.10; for the cor- 
responding months of 1941 the receipts have been 
$128,366.34, an increase of $2,123.24. 

I make two suggestions: 


1. That this be a time of unceasing prayer for 
missions. 

2. That the Church marshall her resources of 
men and money and spiritual power for the great 
days of opportunity and challenge that our mis- 
sionaries tell us must surely follow in the wake of 
the war. 




















IxtacihuatI—“The Sleeping Woman” 


‘Down Mexico Way’ 


By MARGARET W. TAYLOR* 


THE PHRASE, “Down Mexico Way,” POPULARIZED 


in song, has appeared in magazines and tourist 


guides, attracting attention to our neighbor to the 
South. When one makes the trip by car from 
Laredo to Mexico City, however, he has the feeling 
that the phrase might well be “Up Mexico Way.’ 

Mexico City is approximately 7,500 feet above sea 
level, which is almost 1,000 feet higher than Mt. 
Mitchell in Western North Carolina. our highest 
peak east of the Rockies. From less than a hundred 
miles over the border, all the way to Acapulco, far 
down on the west coast, the traveler is never out of 
sight of the mountains. Near the capital city two 
volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtacihuatl, rise to over 
17,000 feet above sea level and are snow- -capped the 
year around, beautiful against a semi- -tropical sky. 

Toluca, the capital of the State of Mexico, is al- 
most 9,000 feet in altitude, and on the highway be- 
tween Mexico City and Puebla the road marker 
shows an altitude of over 10,000 feet. 

Most of this beautiful country, south of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and high in altitude, has all the 
variety and charm a traveler could desire. And it is 
withal a “foreign land” at our very door. 

You are surprised to see that Nuevo Laredo 
(New Laredo), just on the other side of the Inter- 


*Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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national Bridge spanning the Rio Grande, is as 
Mexican as almost any town farther to the south. 
You can spend a while in that town and get the 
feel of a foreign land, and many tourists go no 
farther than Monterrey, 146 miles south of Laredo. 

The travelers who go only a short distance south 
of the border, however, cannot get a true picture 
of Mexico. They see the mountains, but they do 
not climb them and get the breath-taking views 
between Mexico City and Cuernavaca or Toluca 
or Puebla. They can see the Mexicans, but they 
hardly begin to “understand them. The farther they 
go, the longer they stay, the keener perception : and 
insight they have, the better understanding they get 
of this land, and the more they realize that for va- 
riety, charm, and contrast, “the half has never been 
told!” 

Beautiful cathedrals, decorated with solid gold 
leaf, dating back to the fifteen hundreds, splendid, 
modern hotels in the larger cities, fine government 
buildings, the Chapultepec Palace of Maximilian 
overlooking the Mexico City Valley, and the beau- 
tiful Palace of Fine Arts, stand out in vivid con- 
trast to village after village with huts of mud walls 
and thatch roofs, forming the living quarters of 
millions of Indians. 

Market days in the towns and villages are a de- 
light to trav elers, bringing to the streets all varieties 
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of handcraft, pottery, baskets, wood lacquer and 
leather work, as well as hand-woven sarapes (worn 
for wraps by day and used for blankets at night). 
Leather work and silver costume jewelry also at- 
tract the visitor. 

On the wall of the Government Building in 
Mexico City the visitor sees a mural painted by one 
of Mexico’s famous modern artists. This mural by 
Rivera pictures the various stages of the history of 
the Mexican people. There we see the life of the 
Indians represented, followed by the Spanish Con- 
quest under Cortez. The Era of Maximilian is also 

ictured, and the various national leaders who over- 
threw foreign control to establish the republic. The 
modern era, with the influence of Wall Street as 
well as the communistic ideology, is likewise rep- 
resented. As you stand before the mural and listen 
to the guide explain to you the story the painting 
tells, you begin to understand something of the 
background of these fascinating people and why 
some of the impressions } you had of Mexico before 
arrival have to give way. One of these is that the 
language of the people is Spanish, and another is 
that the religion is “Roman Catholic.” 

For instance, the first mission station we visited 
was Tasquillo. There we were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richmond McKinney. While we were 
there we noticed that Mr. McKinney greeted some 
of the visitors at the door or people on the street in 
Spanish, and others in a strange and different dia- 
lect. On inquiry we learned that he was speaking to 
some in the Otomi Indian language, because they 
did not understand or speak Spanish. On further 
inquiry and from reading, we learned that about 
four millon of the Mexican people are Indians of 
one tribe or another and do not speak Spanish at 





“Teaching them in Mexico” 


all. We also learned that there are approximately 
120 living languages and dialects in Mexico. Mr. 
McKinney has made a special study of Otomi, has 
arranged ‘the alphabet with variations necessary to 
care for the various sounds, and has translated three 
books of the New Testament into the Otomi lan- 
guage. 

A second inaccurate impression is in the realm of 
religion. We had thought their religion might be 
compared with the Catholic faith as we know it in 
America. We go into the cathedrals and chapels, 
ornately decorated with solid gold leaf and silver. 





General Synod of Presbyterian Church in Mexico, Coyoacan, Federal District, Mexico, July 12, 1941 
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Synod of Mexico in front of Presbyterian Church, Coyoacan, Federal District, Mexico, July 12, 1941 


The architecture is beautiful. But we are shocked to 
see the rough floors, the unkept and unkempt ap- 
pearance, the rather soiled draperies and robes on 
the images we find there. We see people coming in 
and going out all hours of the day. A mother with 
a small child in her arms goes in and stands before 
the figure of the Virgin and Child and we see the 
little one reach up to kiss the image as hundreds of 
others with diseases of all kinds may have done. We 
see one after another kneel, light a candle, recite 
quickly some prayer by rote, and leave the church. 
As we look into the faces of many of these, we see 
only despair and desperation. They may be worried 
about home conditions, or the sickness of a loved 
one, or the abject poverty and need in which they 
live. They may walk from the door to the altar on 
their knees, or recite their prayers many times in an 
effort to merit the thing their hearts desire. 

We inquired of a pastor of a Protestant church 
who was for years a frequent visitor in cathedrals 
and chapels: “To whom do they pray? What is the 
meaning of it all to them?” We were told they ad- 
dress their prayers to this saint or that, most of 
them having European names, unfamiliar to the vast 
majority of Mexican Indians. The last “court of 
appeal” we were told is the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
The legend is that the Virgin became incarnate in 
an Indian maiden, Guadalupe, and accordingly the 
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cathedral in Mexico City, built in her honor, is the 
shrine to which millions go, hoping that though all 
else may have failed, Guadalupe the Virgin will 
hear and intercede for her own people. There we 
saw a steady stream of people going into the chapel 
where an image of the Virgin stands in a glass case. 
We saw the people kiss the glass case. Some of 
them, out of their poverty, bought candles to leave 
lighted at the altar, hoping that the pilgrimage 
would be rewarded with an answered prayer. 

We were told, too, that in many villages the In- 
dians continue with the festivities they have used 
through the centuries. The gods they worshipped 
before have been replaced by images of the saints 
and the Virgin, but the religion remains the same. 

We see then that here is a land where a new lan- 
guage has been made the “official” language and 
where Roman Catholicism, brought there by Span- 
ish priests, has been made the recognized religion 
into which thousands have been baptized. We also 
see, however, that, without education for the com- 
mon people of Mexico, this new language and this 
new religion have formed a sort of super-structure 
for life, and that underneath the Indian has essen- 
tially gone on living his own life as best he could 
in the virtual slavery which this foreign conquest 
has brought. ct 

It was into such an environment that mission- 
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aries went from our Church and other churches. 
The missionaries preached where they could, vis- 
ited in homes, established schools, taught thousands 
to read and write. We opened one hospital in 
Morelia. It was in this environment that they began 
to sow the seed of the gospel. Today we see some- 
thing of the result of their labors. We see a strong 
national church. The Presbyterian branch is an or- 
ganized synod of five presbyteries with ministers 
well furnished to direct the work in collaboration 
with the missionaries. The missionaries are now 
helpers and co-laborers in a land where a govern- 
ment regulation forbids their being pastors of 
churches. Schools have been taken over by the gov- 
ernment, and the missionaries now work through 
Bible training classes conducted in churches. 
Through the means open to them, the missionaries 
are helping the national leaders in their work for 
the evangelization of Mexico. 

Through the years of this continuing revolution 
in Mexico one thing seems apparent. The Indian, 
too long exploited and neglected, is now coming 
into his own. “Mexico for the Mexicans” is a 





slogan often quoted. Some Mexican leaders have 
tried to group all the inhabitants of this land into 
one group, and ignore the role of the indigenous 
Indian by saying, “We are all Mexicans.” 

This slogan, however, does not solve the prob- 
lem. Here is a land of disunity. Here is a land filled 
with people of diversified languages and _ abilities 
and cultures. Here is a land where an inadequate 
faith has been superimposed on a people who have 
held on to their superstitions and where the living 
Christ is unknown to millions, a land desperately in 
need of the gospel. 

Our missionaries and the national Christians are 
busily and successfully at work. They need our 
prayers and our support. 

As we were leaving one of the churches where 
many had gathered for conference and study, the 
pastor in broken English said: “Pray—my work 
here—ours in Mexico.” To me he voiced the appeal 
of our sister churches in that beautiful and needy 
land: “Pray—my work here—ours in Mexico.” Let 
us not forget his request. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


January 1—Miss Charlotte Taylor, Brazil 

January 1—Rev. Motte Martin, Africa 

January 1—Rev. A.C. McKinnon, Africa 

January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea 

January 2—Miss Amy Robinson, Brazil 

January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan 

January 3—Mrs. C. C. Shafe, Africa 

January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa 

January 5—Miss Lois Young, China 

January s—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa 

January 6—Mrs. Wm. A. Linton, Korea (Present 
address, 3206 Long Blvd., Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China 

January 8—Rev. O. F. Yates, China 

January 10—Rev. E. S. King, Africa 

January 1o—Rev. Wm. G. Neville, Brazil 

January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired. 
Home address, 127 N. 1oth St., Ft. 
Pierce, Fla.) 

January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea 

January 14—Mrs, W. A. McInwaine, Japan 

January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea 

January 15—Mrs. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil 
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January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China 

January 19—Mrs. W. H. Venable, China (Retired. 
Home address, Chatham, Va.) 

January 20—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China 

January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa 

January 21—Mr. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan (Retired. 
Home address, 207 Grove St., Charles- 
ton, S. C.) 

January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil 

January 24—Mrs. R. B. Price, China 

January 25—Mrs. C. H. Patterson, China 

January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China 

January 27—Miss Mildred Beaty, Mexico 

January 27—Miss Hazel Matthes, China 

January 28—Miss Lavalette Dupuy, Korea 

Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and u- 

sealed, bearing a 1 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the 

above, to the address which appears in the back of every 

other issue of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s 

name indicates “on furlough.” The home address will be 

supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, Nash- 

ville, Tenn., on request. If cards are sealed, regular first- 


class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan 
and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
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ide-Open Doors 
in Matto Grosso 


By MYRTLE STOSBERG 


THE FIRST THING THAT IMPRESSES ONE UPON VISITING 
the Cayua Indian Mission, five miles beyond Doura- 
dos, is the consecration of the missionaries, our own 
beloved A. S. Maxwells and our Brazilian friends. I 
can still see in retrospect the young physician, Dr. 
Nelson Araujo, as he preached to a country group 
of a hundred or more, one never-to-be-forgotten 
moonlight night. A beautiful cinnamon tree and 
olive bushes were the background. Dr. Nelson is 
the son of one of the first families of the second city 
in Minas, and preached Christ with all the fervor of 
his soul and splendid physique. 

On our trip to the far south, at Ponto Pora, on 
the Paraguay border, a fellow physician came to 
call on Dr. Nelson only a few minutes before the 
services. Although he was not to speak, he would 
not arrive late, so the visit was short. Afterwards, 
instead of looking up his friend and colleague (for 
he must often be lonely, as he spends months on 
end in the forest among the Indians), he explained 
the Way of Eternal L ife until far into the night to 
the Paraguayan hotel keeper and his two sisters, 
who had attended w orship. He did so gladly, lov- 
ingly, as if it were not at all unusual. He is an ex- 
ample of consecrated youth. As much and more 
could be said for the splendid young woman, and 
of the Maxwells, of whose work you know. 

These friends found the Indians twelve years ago 
with nothing to recommend them. They are like 
little children. Untruthfulness, laziness, and no idea 
of cleanliness prevailed. Now there is a change for 
the better, and some have professed their faith, 
with others preparing to do so. Margal, a young lad 
of 20, was the first convert, and is now at the Bible 
Institute in Patrocinio, preparing himself to work 
among his people. When the first young woman 
left the orphanage to be married, she insisted on a 
civil marriage (and of course a religious ceremony 
also). She w vould have none of the ways prevalent 
among her people on the reservation, whose cere- 
mony is not legal. She wanted one that the govern- 
ment recognizes, in order that she might expect 
God’s blessing on her home. 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Formiga, Minas, Brazil, at the present time. She and Dr. Syden- 
stricker expect to move in March, 1942, to a new field in Matto 
Grosso, 
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SYDENSTRICKER* 


One Sunday afternoon my husband and I rode 
fifteen miles through virgin forests with Dr. Nelson 
to attend the Indian Sunday school whose crude, 
grass-covered pavilion they built themselves with 
the joy of schoolboys, the missionaries told us. 
Seventy or more Indians attend here. How they sit 
on the round bamboo poles for benches and still 
balance babies on their laps is a marvel to me, We 
chose a wide plank seat in the front! That ride 
through the forest, whose giant trees extend their 
graceful branches upward as hands lifted in prayer, 
making natural Gothic arches like a nave in a ca- 
thedral—a nave miles long that seemed endless in 
depth, will ever be remembered. The wild flowers 
and many blossoming trees and vines, the bright 


colored butterflies and pungent odor of the woods, 
filled one’s soul with peace. My husband preached 
briefly and I told a simple temperance story in 
Portuguese, all of which they seemed to under- 
stand, even though their songs and Sunday-school 
lessons are in Guarany. The other Sunday school, 


on mission grounds, where civilized Brazilians and 
Indians attend, has about two hundred pupils. 

And now a word about the possibility of the 
gospel among civilized Brazilians in the southern 
part of Matto Grosso, where practically nothing is 
being done as yet. As we faced wonderful oppor- 
tunities for Christ, two great verses stood out to 
me—“Behold, I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it,” and, “The harvest truly i 
plenteous, but the labourers are few. x 

Around Dourados there are six places where one 
can have a service with a fine attendance of from 
so to 70 any day or night. It seemed impossible to 
imagine how 100 people would attend on short no- 
tice at the farm of a certain Senhor da Vasco, for 
his was the only house in sight. The people seemed 
to pour out of the woods and high grass. Mrs. 
Maxwell’s white cook consents to “work for her 
only because she is thus close to the church and can 
attend all services. There is a real hungering for the 
gospel. 

Mrs. Maxwell and Dr. Nelson went with us in the 
small mission bus, as we visited the far south of the 
state. Campanario is called the closed city, because 
ten miles before reaching the town one is asked his 
name and business, which the caretaker telephones 
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to the Laran- 
jeira Matte 
Tea Company 
to get their 
permission to 
enter, before 
he unlocks the 
gate. This 


offic ials, 


beautiful little city was planned 
and built by the company. Two 
of three Portuguese brothers 
founded the business and, besides 
being controlling stockholders, 
they are the directors, and still 
use the Portuguese title of Dom.* 
Dom Raul visited us at once and 
had a car take us all over the 
town and beyond, to see the interesting process of 
preparing matte leaves for tea. The matte plant looks 
like a pear tree. The thousands of matte trees, some 
planted, others native, the well-kept roads, so un- 


by Campo 
Grande), 

Dom Raul 
said the com- 
usual to find, beautiful, pedigreed race horses and pany would 


attended 


packed, and as many were outside. Dow Raul (who 
incidentally speaks English perfectly. as does his 
daughter) ‘and his family, in addition to many other 


the service. They put off the 


picture show for the service and listened attentively. 
Films are scarce there, for they arrive only by car, 
after bumping over terrible roads for 300 miles from 
Campo Grande, we are told. There is no railroad in 


all of southern Matto Grosso as 
vet, but in three or four years 
the project of one should be 
finished. They would not let us 
pay any hotel bill, but insisted 
we were guests of the company. 
Then, as if that were not enough, 
when we asked about moving 
prices on their ships down the 
Parana and up the Amambai 
Rivers (which makes the trip 
much shorter and easier than 





electric sawmills were absorbing and instructive to 


see. 

The first night we had service 
in a private home and the second 
in the schoolhouse, where Mr. 
Sydenstricker preached. They 
say it was the first time that the 
gospel had ever been preached 
there. The house was literally 


“Equivalent to the English “Sir,” in 
a title of nobility. 
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be glad to give 
us the move, 





since we were missionaries, and 
we have letters to that effect. He 
also gave this trip to the Maxwell 
family on their way to the U. S. 
recently, They write that they 
have never seen such kindness 
and courtesy. 

Early on the morning we left 
Campanario, the head of the 
school asked if we could not send 
them a young woman at once to 


(No. 1.) River Brilbante which was ferried to go to Entre Rios, another town 


with possibilities for the gospel. 


had a steady hand. (No. 3.) A ride through the forest on the way to the Indian 
Sunday school. (No. 4.) Ladies use bombachas (wide swacked riding breeches), 


boots, and sport blouse, to ride in Matto Grosso. 
with Dr. Nelson, Dr. Sydenstricker, and the chauffeur. A beautiful lake in 


Paraguay is in the background, near Ponta Pora 
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(No. 2.) Precarious ferrying, but the chauffeur 


(No. 5.) The mission bus 










































































































teach handwork and religion in their two daily ses- 
sions! Wouldn’t you agree that the doors are wide 
open? 

In Ponta Pora we visited a lady who had been 
our traveling companion half of the way, as we 
jostled almost 200 miles by bus from Dourados to 
Campo Grande. Under her hard worldly exterior, 
there was something kind and cultured about her. 
She had invited us so cordially to visit her that we 
looked her up as soon as possible after our arrival. 
We found her to be a talented, charming woman 
of high social standing. She showed us cordially 
over her beautiful new home. Her husband is an 
engineer of no mean capacity, builder of the best 
constructions in this frontier town of 3500 people, 
1000 of whom are soldiers in the local barracks. We 
invited her to services that night, and she accepted 
at once. We went for her, but the second night she 
visited us at the hotel and attended again. She said 
the sermon was especially for her, because it de- 
scribed her own life perfectly. She confessed she 
was looking for happiness and had never found it. 
She had tried all that the world offered, but she 
was not satisfied. We left Gospels and a hymnbook 
with her, and she promised to read them daily. In a 
moment of confidence she told us that she liked to 
be with our kind of people, for she felt better with 
them. Without having any idea of our plans and 
hopes, she begged us to move there, and insisted on 
our staying with her next time. Everyone whom 
we invited to attend our services during our stay 
in Matto Grosso accepted and went gladly! 

Yes, the doors are wide open. People want the 
gospel but do not realize it, for no one has shown 
them “a more excellent way.” When Christ is pre- 
sented to them, they find that He, and He alone, 
satisfies. 

Matto Grosso is the second largest state of Brazil 
and is destined to be one of the richest and great- 
est. It is inspiring to think of having a part for 
Christ in the making of this new civilization, which 
is now being built in the great hinterland of Brazil. 
However, if it is to be a worth-while civilization, 
the foundations must be solid and made of Chris- 
tian character. 

On our trip to Matto Grosso I had a feeling that 
we were turning back the pages of history in our 
dear homeland, when in the latter part of the 18th 
century my state of Missouri and others were being 
colonized in the day of the covered wagon, drawn 
by oxen. “Westward ho!” is the watchword in 











Brazil today, as it was hundreds of years ago in the 
U. S. A. “The west is our goal,” says President 
Vargas, who recently visited this state. It is neces- 
sary that the gospel go first before the railroad js 
built. A strong church should be ready to receive 
the great influx of immigrants who are bound to go 
to southern Matto Grosso. ‘ 

Do you wonder that we want to work there? | 
felt as if I had just begun to live, because there is no 
intolerance, no fear, no slavery to conformity or 
public opinion. There is no prejudice. People who 
have gone to Matto Grosso have broken away from 
family and religious traditions. Everyone thinks for 
himself, has his own convictions, does as he pleases, 
and asks no advice! Godfathers and godmothers 
are not consulted. The great plains give one a sense 
of liberty, and there is, indeed, a freedom of 
thought and action unknown in our State of Minas, 
for instance. There pioneer folk are hospitable and 
lovable in spite of the ubiquitous revolver and a 
belt full of shells! 

With the consent of the Executive Committee 
and our Own mission, we expect to go to this field 
by March 1942, or as soon as we can get someone, 
a Brazilian minister, for our Formiga field, which 
should be ready to turn over to the national church 
in two years. We go with our eyes wide open! Life 
there is rough and of the pioneer type, with few 
conveniences, and living is twice as high as here or 
higher yet. In a state where cattle are the chief in- 
dustry, we usually found diluted milk (except in 
homes that were fortunate enough to have a cow), 
no butter except that imported from our faraway 
State of Minas or from Sao Paulo, and I recall seeing 
no cheese for sale anywhere! Yet I felt as if I had 
just begun to live while out there. When one finds 
open doors for the gospel, he little cares what he 
eats or where he sleeps, which shows, after all, that 
God’s creatures are about ninety per cent spirit and 
only ten per cent flesh. 

Of course there will be many difficulties and 
heartaches and discouragements, but these are 
everywhere, and we should not ask for easy lives. 
Pray that God’s will alone be done in our going and 
in all plans in the choosing of our substitute and 
for reinforcements to join us soon. Would you 
like to go? 

Our constant plea to God is that the wide-open 
doors may not close before we can enter them for 
Christ! 
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Penetration of Christian Thought into 


By HO SHOU-T’IEN** 


CHRISTIANITY HAS BEEN IN CHINA FOR MORE THAN 
four hundred years, but the result is far from what 
the missionaries had hoped. Among the four hun- 
dred million people, only about one per cent are 
Christians. Just what can be done to get the other 
ninety-nine per cent of the lost sheep to come 
home is a most puzzling problem, for, if that could 
be done, fully one fourth of the peoples in the 
world would have accepted Christ’s way as their 
wav of life. And what this would mean to the 
world and to Christianity would remain to be seen. 

When Christianity came to China, it met with 
two obstacles. One was the reluctance of the con- 
servative upper classes to follow something new, 
with the result that Chinese Christians were usually 
poor, ignorant people, people who did not count 
much in society, which in turn made others look 
down on C hristianity as something not to be taken 
so seriously as Buddhism. Another was the natural 
suspicion of foreigners who in other circumstances 
were people to be feared and disliked. In the minds 
of the Chinese people, missionary activities were 
mixed up with exploitative activities of their coun- 
try, and missionaries had come to represent some 
kind of forerunners of imperialism. 

The influence of these on literature were first: 
Christian literature was often something for poor 
and ignorant people to read, written in a simple 
style, and to be sold as cheaply as possible or even 
given away. And this put it on a lower level than 
what people considered real literature to be, and 
learned people did not pay much attention to it. 
Secondly, secular literature would have nothing to 
do with Christianity whatever, or when it did men- 
tion it, it was often with an unsympathetic attitude, 
if not active hostility. 

All this was such a pity. China had been described 
as a “literary country,” for she had always put 
literature in an important place. Young people in 
olden days used to spend their time ‘learning to 
write good essays in order to pass the gov evmneen 
examination: if they wrote well enough, they could 
earn a title which would place them in a higher po- 
sition than other people all the rest of cheit lives. 
And almost everybody who could write at all could 
Write poetry. One reason why Buddhism could 





“Reprint from The Chinese Recorder. **Miss Shou-t‘ien was 
graduated from the University of Shanghai in 1935, and is now 
teaching at Shung Tak Girls’ School in Shanghai. 
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Chinese Literature’ 


spread in China so fast when it first came was be- 

cause litet rary men had taken it up and got it into 
their poetry, etc. In old Chinese liter rature, Bud- 
dhist expressions abound. The Dream of the Red 
Chamber, which had attracted the attention of 
voung people, generation after generation, had es- 
sentially a Buddhist theme. Christianity, too, would 
have spread very fast if it could only have caught 
the imagination of literary men and got into secular 
literature, but in this it had failed, and the gulf be- 
tween Christian and secular literature had seemed 
an impossible one. 

The picture is, however, slowly changing. The 
conservatism of the re cheno slowly gave way. 
As my professor, Dr. Gordon Poteat, once said, 
when China accepted Western customs, she had 
accepted many Christian ideas also. Take, for in- 
stance, the respect for womanhood, which is defi- 
nitely Christian. Or the Christian conception of 
charity. It may be mentioned here that the Salva- 
tion Army in Shanghai is getting more and more 
notice for its good work, and contributions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from non-Christian 
Chinese pour into its office voluntarily as soon as an 
appeal is made. 

With the breaking up of the conservatism of the 
upper classes there came the emergence of Chris- 
tians who were leaders. It will be unnecessary to 
say that both Dr. Sun Yat Sen and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek are Christians, and both have re- 
minded people that they are Christians in no un- 
certain terms. Not long ago, in the middle of a 
speech which the Generalissimo broadcast to the 
whole nation, he said, ““The New Testament tells us 
to forgive our enemies seventy times seven.” The 
patient work of missionary educators is now also 
bearing its fruits. Many graduates of missionary 
colleges have now attained high positions in so 
many different fields that one can hardly count 
them. The objection to Christianity, that it is not 
deep enough for learned people, has lost its ground. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


And there is this war. The war has taught the 
Chinese many things, and it has also given an op- 
portunity for Christianity to shine. During these 
difficult four years of war, missionaries and other 
Christian workers have done for the people so 
much, under such difficult circumstances, that it has 
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forced the attention of the Chinese to their char- 
acter and to the religion which has made them what 
they are. All old suspicion about the missionaries 
being forerunners of imperialism has gone; in its 
place is confidence in them and willingness to lis- 
ten to what they have to say, even to have their 
faith as one’s own faith. The Communists, who had 
opposed Christian activities in China perhaps more 
than anybody else, now say that they do not ob- 
ject to them any more; on the contrary, mission- 
aries are welcomed. Chou En-lai, one of the most 
prominent Communists in China, said this to the 
press more than once. As to the Chinese govern- 
ment, the welcome is even more warmly expressed. 

With these changes literature has also changed. 
In the first place, there are now quite a number of 
good Chinese Christian writers, and good books are 
published now and then which people cannot look 
down upon. In the second place, Christianity has 
caught the imagination of non-Christian writers and 
the seemingly impassable gulf between Christian 
and secular literature has been bridged. On this sec- 
ond point, I wish to dwell more at length. 

The best-known dramatist in China today is 
probably Tao-Yu. His first play, Thunder and Rain, 
was an immediate success, and his second play, Sun- 
rise, was not less welcomed. All his other plays 
were good. He is the most promising playright we 
have. Well, in his play Sunrise, he quoted many pas- 
sages from the Old and New Testaments, as a kind 
of introduction to the play. Pa Chin, considered by 
many the best novelist in China now, also quoted 
Scripture i in his novel, New Life. He edited a series 
of small literary books of which one was written by 
Chu Wen. This book contained three short his- 
torical stories: one from Greek history, one from 
Chinese history, but the first one in the book was 
about Jesus, called, The Passover, and the book was 
also called by this name, The Passover. And Miss 
Lo Hong, a well-known woman writer, translated a 
short novel called Heaven Knows, by Miss Marga- 
ret H. Brown of the Christian Licererore Society in 
Shanghai and published in London. That novel has 
a decidedly religious theme, but it appeared as a 
serial for months, as the only piece of literature in 
Kuo Chi Chien, a magazine on international affairs. 
Christianity hes penetrated into good modern Chi- 
nese literature indeed. 

One thing that a student of old Chinese literature 
cannot fail to notice is the abundance of Buddhist 
expressions found in it, and this, as mentioned 
above, was probably one of the reasons why Bud- 
dhism spread in China so fast and stuck so deep. 
Now we are beginning to find the same thing hap- 
pening for Christianity in modern Chinese litera- 
ture. We meet phrases like “three in one,” “burnt 
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offerings,” “the lost sheep,” “the cross,” the “bitter 
cup,” etc. in newspapers and magazines almost 
every day. When an editor wants to speak his 
mind about something, he may also quote from the 
Bible to add weight to his argument. Mr. Yen Nge- 
sheng, editor of the literary page of the Sin Wen 
Pao, ‘the new spaper reputed to have the largest cir- 
culasion | in Shanghai or even in all China, became a 
Christian, and from then on that page in that paper 
has never lacked materials directly or indirectly 
concerned with Christianity. The reading public, 
most of them merchants, have accepted it as a 
matter of course, and have given full support to the 
social-service work sponsored by him. The articles 
written by the editor himself are very interesting 
to read, and in them one sees this verse come true: 
“Therefore every scribe which is instructed into 
the kingdom of heaven, is like to a man that is an 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his treas- 
ure things new and old.” 


MeEtTuops OF SPREADING CHRISTIAN IDEAS 


In a series called New and Interesting Unfinished 
Chess Games which appeared as a feature of the art 
page of that newspaper, there was one which was 
called, The Way of Being Reborn and Saved. 
There was once even a Chinese motion picture by 
the name of “The Lost Sheep,” produced by a 
company which was considered by many as ‘the 
best company at that time. If the writer remembers 
correctly, many other pictures produced by this 
company had Scripture passages at the end. Indeed 
there was a beginning to organize a Christian Mo- 
tion Picture Company by about the same group, 
which has failed to show results, probably because 
of the war. When a Chinese has something on his 
mind, he goes a step further. The On Lok Yuen 
Biscuits has a piece of paper put among the bis- 
cuits in every tin, on this paper is not an advertise- 
ment but a verse from the Bible. 

Now to return to literature. With the mass in- 
troduction of Western literature into China, Chris- 
tian ideas have come also. It cannot be denied that 
during recent years the trend has turned to Russia, 
but the schools still read English and American 
literature with all its Biblical allusions, and motion 
pictures from Hollywood also often show pictures 
adapted from English and American literature. 
Even among welcomed Russian writers there are 
still Tolstoy and Dostoevski. It is no wonder that 
Hsia Mein-Chuan, who was the editor of a maga- 
zine for high-school students, told his readers that 
among their “Must Reads,” is the Bible. 

Now is the time for something new, old is not 
enough. The Dream of the Red Chamber will be 
regarded forever as a great piece of literature, but 
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in these difficult times a consumptive girl like Ling 
Dai-yu can no longer be anybody’s ideal, nor is 
Chia Pao-yu, who became a monk for the leas of an 
unhappy love, a hero any more. In their places are 
healthy girls, girls who think for themselves and 
do things, and young men so fired with high ideal- 
ism that they simply do not have time for nonsense. 

And Christianity gives them what they need. I do 
not believe that there are many young people who 
think about whether they go to heaven when they 
die, all they want to have is an ideal by which to 
live. There is a cross for everyone, and it is so good 
to know that Jesus had no illusions whatever. He 
died on the Cross, refusing even to drink the vine- 
gar that would ease His suffering. 

It is unpredictable what a nation of four hundred 
million people, with an unbroken history of five 
thousand years, may do when she is fully awakened. 
She is slowly awakening now. Christianity has 
something to give to China and China has some- 
thing to give to Christianity. And no one can tell 





what a small group of writers, or even one or two, 
if they are giants, can do to a country that is so 
highly literary -minded. There was Liang Chi-Chao 
in the turn of the century, Hu Shih and his friends 
who started the Chinese Renaissance, and Lu Shun 
who died only a few years ago, and the very great 
influence of these few cannot be doubted. Maybe 
there will be Christian writers who will have status 
equal to theirs or even higher than theirs, and have 
the whole country follow them as she had followed 
these persons before. Who knows? When God al- 
lows a certain set of circumstances to happen, He 
will not have forgotten to prepare the right persons 
to make the most of them. Christianity has been in 
China for more than four hundred years, and Chi- 
nese Christians are only one per cent. But it is the 
sincere belief of the writer that within the next 
thirty or fifty years strange things will happen in 
China as have never happened anywhere else be- 
fore. We live in a great age. 





Death of Dr. Juan Orts Gonzalez 


Rev. JuAN Orts GonzaLez, D.D., sEvENTY-TWo 
years old Presbyterian minister and author, died 
Saturday, September 6, 1941, in a hospital at Rich- 
mond, ‘Virginia. Funeral services were held on 
Monday, September 8, at Watts Chapel at the 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. Burial 
was in Forest Lawn Cemetery. 

Dr. Orts Gonzalez was born December 25, 1868, 
at Salem, Spain, and educated at the University of 
Madrid and the University of Valencia. He was for 
years a Roman Catholic priest, but left that church 
and joined the Presbyterian Church. He later was 
graduated from the Union Theological Seminary 
in Vi irginia iN 1912. 

For a time Dr. Orts Gonzalez served as a mis- 
sionary in Cuba, and later as instructor in Spanish at 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He 
also was well known as an author of several re- 
ligious books, and as an editor and translator of 
publications in the Spanish language. For years he 
has been connected with our Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, serving in the creation and 
rrensincion of religious work in the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs, Nina L. Orts Gon- 
zalez; two daughters, the Misses Ninita and Rose 
Elizabeth Orts Gonzalez, and a son, Juan Orts Gon- 
zalez, Jr. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
and staff extend their deepest sympathy to the fam- 
ily of Dr. Orts, and pray that the God of all com- 
fort may sustain them in their sorrow. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1940—October 1, 1940 
Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941 


Decrease for six months.... 


NOVEMBER 1941 


$183,100.86 
182,764.10 


$ 336.76 
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Maria J. Atkinson—An Appreciation 


By WILLIAM C. BUCHANAN* 


Marta ATKINSON WAS BORN IN Dinwippir County, 
near Rawlings, Virginia. She was the daughter of 
Roger P. and Clara Fisher Wilson Atkinson. The 
early years of her education were spent in the 
neighborhood of her birthplace, so the schools of 
Dinwiddie are to be credited with a good job well 
done. 

She later attended the Presbyterian College at 
Clinton, South Carolina, preparing for work as a 
teacher. 

Born into a family where God’s name was rev- 
ered and His work honored, she was heir to a 
great heritage of faith, and richly blessed in grow- 
ing up under the ministry of that scholarly and 
spiritually- -minded man of God, the late Thomas 
Thweatt Jones who spent most of his ministerial 
life as pastor of Miss Atkinson’s home church of 
Brunswick, also known as Old Concord Church. It 
is little wonder that Miss Maria grew up with a 
fondness for the Word of God, a thorough-going 
knowledge of it, and an unquestioning faith in it. 
The teaching of the Bible with regard to any mat- 
ter was final with her. God’s Word was the touch- 
stone whereby she tested the moral quality of every 
question as she strove to bring her life and every 
thought into conformity with the divine will. 

She early realized that the goal which she set 
for her life could not be reached in her own 
strength, so she soon learned the need for, and the 
efficacy of, ardent secret prayer. Her prayer life 
was perhaps the most outstanding characteristic, 
and this no doubt explains her efficiency as a Bible 
teacher. 

After a short period of teaching in the public 
schools of Virginia, she went out to Japan, some 41 
years ago. Her love for Christ, and her desire to be 
of service in seeking to save the lost, gave her a 
longing for foreign-mission work, but she was suf- 
fering from the “handicap of a growing deafness 
that doubtless made her uncertain whether she 
could acquire a difficult foreign tongue. So she set 
out for Japan on her own, and for some years 
undertook the teaching of children in two mission- 
ary families. While thus engaged she gave her time 
and strength also in efforts to ‘teach the women and 


*Rev. W. C. Buchanan, D.D., is a retired missionary, having 
served our Church in Japan for 43 years. He was associated with 
Miss Atkinson throughout her service in Japan, and for the better 
part of the past two years in voluntary Home Mission work in 
Hopewell, Va. 
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children of that land something of the gospel of the i 


grace of God. Our Japan Mission realized that Miss 
Maria was motivated by the love of Christ to such 
a degree that she would become an efficient worker 
in spite of the obstacle experienced in dullness of 
hearing, as evidenced by the success of her volun- 
tary efforts in those early days when her know!- 
edge of the language was very limited. 

Therefore, at a meeting of the Japan Mission in 
regular annual session, a resolution was passed re- 
questing our Committee of Foreign Missions to ap- 
point Miss Atkinson as a member of the Japan Mis- 
sion for the active work of our Church in that 
field. Her deafness was growing worse through the 
vears, nevertheless she carried on a successful work 
until she reached the time of automatic retirement 
on account of age in the summer of 1934, when 
she returned to the homeland. 

Having dedicated her whole life to Christ she 
was not willing to retire to a life of useless inac- 
tivity at home so long as she was enjoying a fair 
measure of health and strength, so she sought fora 
place of service, and found it in Hopew ell, in the 
big job that the Rev. William E. Hill, Jr., is under- 
taking in that city and vicinity. Here she has ren- 
dered great service as associate teacher of the 
Woman’s Bible Class, Bible teacher in the woman's 
auxiliary, teacher of the adult class in the Sunday 
school af West Hopewell Chapel. 

After a brief illness of only three days, God 

called His handmaiden Home to be forever with 
the Lord, Monday evening, September 8. 

Unfortunately’ the pastor, Mr. Hill, could not be 
present as he was conducting revival services in a 
neighboring state. He sent a helpful telegram in 
which he mentioned that, on reaching the place of 
his temporary labors, he found a letter already ar- 
rived from Miss Maria, assuring him that she would 
be praying constantly for the divine blessing on the 
revival. This was no mere form on her part. It was 
truly characteristic of her life in Christ. 

Funeral services were held in the West End 
Church, Hopew ell, Virginia, on September 10, w ith 
the burial rites at the cemetery of the Old Concord 
Church, where her mortal remains were reverently 
laid to rest. At both these services the officiating 
et Se were the associate pastor of the West 

End Church, the Rev. W. W. Preston, the pastor 
of the Concord Church, Rev. Norman Gibbs, and 
the Rev. William Buchanan, D.D., retired mission- 
ary from our Japan field. 
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A Word of Appreciation 
From the Secretary of Woman’s Work to the Women of the Church 


[o BE ENTRUSTED WITH THE PRIVILEGE OF BEING THE 
ambassador of the women of our Church here to 
the women of our Church in Mexico, proved to be 
indeed a joy and blessing. From the days spent in 
Mexico just following our Auxiliary Training 
School in Montreat, I have many happy memories 
and real inspiration from that which I saw and 
heard and felt. 

In the three all-too-brief weeks which we had in 
Mexico, I not only had the thrilling experience of 
the International Congress of Christian Education 
but also conferences with our missionaries in 
Cuernavaca and a visit to all of our mission stations, 
with the exception of Urapan and our new station, 
Chilapa. I met all the missionaries in Mexico, and 
saw the various types of training being carried on— 
the Bible Schools, Nurses’ Training School and the 
hospital in Morelia, special institutes and confer- 
ences, and the very interesting pioneer work being 
done among the Otomi Indians. 

Thank every one of you who shared in making 
possible that visit. In each group with which we 
met in the different stations of our Mission, your 
Secretary of Woman’s Work gave the loving greet- 
ings of all the women of our Church here to the 
women of our Church in Mexico, and in return I 
was asked to extend to you their affectionate greet- 
ings. Genuine indeed seemed to be their apprecia- 
tion of your sending to them an ambassador of 
Christian fr iendship. 


Fellowship with these loyal Christian women in 
Mexico gave me a living demonstration of fine 
loyalty to Christ and His Church. They showed 
the proof of their love for our Lord in very real 
ways. To them His Church seemed to be central in 
their life. Many of them walk miles to a service, 
carrying their babies and bringing the other chil- 
dren. They are Christians of rare courage, happy in 
their faith, reverent in God’s House. The example 
of their brave and triumphant spirit, amidst many 
handicaps and difficulties, should be an incentive to 
us. And, in addition, what an inspiration for living 
to our utmost for Christ is the example of the 
heroic and consecrated service of our missionaries! 
Certainly the visit to Mexico increased our appre- 
ciation of them, also. 

One immediate result of my visit in Mexico is 
the increasing of my interest in our November cir- 
cle topic, “Texas Mexicans,” for I have a new ap- 
preciation of the Mexican people, many of whom 
are living north of the Rio Grande. All along the 
way I saw in old Mexico the fruitage of the serv- 
ice of our two schools for Mexicans in Texas— 
Tex.-Mex. and Pres.-Mex. Students who had studied 
there are now serving their Lord in various ways in 
Mexico, extending the circle of influence of these 
schools. I covet for all our women a loving, under- 
standing friendship with all these friends in Christ. 

Again I say, thank you! 

Jante W. McGavucuey. 





November in the Woman's Auxiliary 


Programs 
CIRCLE PROGRAM 


Toric: “Texas Mexicans” 


For General Circles: All the charm of old Mexico 
winds like a silver thread through the article, “Texas 
Mexicans,” in the October issue of the "PRESBY- 
TERIAN Sunver. This article, which forms the basis 
for the November circle discussion, was written by 


NOVEMBER 1941 


Dr. S. Brooks McLane, president of the Texas- 
Mexican Industrial Institute, Kingsville, Texas. If 
you are interested in a work that will fascinate from 
the viewpoint of changed and developed person- 
alities, then read this article. Circle members should 
find in it a great deal to stimulate their thinking 
regarding the w ork of Home Missions. The circle 
discussion should be splendid with such material 
on hand. 

The “Helps for Leader” leaflet is sent to all 
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subscribers to the Yearbook Literature with the 
monthly material, including the Circle Bible Read- 
ings on “Taking God at His Word,” and the “Cir- 
cle Chairman’s Bulletin—Reminding Her of This 
and That.” (The bulletin is to be shared with the 
circle members. ) 

These Helps are available to non-subscribers upon 

order. The price is ten cents. Order from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 
For Business Woman’s Circles: The Business Wom- 
an’s Circle will have for their program the Auxil- 
iary Inspirational Program topic—“Educating for a 
Christian Society.” 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Topic: “Educating for a Christian Society.” 

This most timely topic, “Educating for a Chris- 
tian Society,” should surely create an intellectual 
curiosity as to just what is meant by educating for a 
Christian society. George Peabody says, “Educa- 
tion is a debt due from the present to future gen- 
erations.” We know the word educate comes from 
the Latin educere, which means to lead forth. Chris- 
tian means Christlike, and society means the social 
order or community life. Therefore, this topic 
should introduce us to the ways of “leading forth 
to make a Christlike social order.’’ What a challenge 
to our schools and colleges! What an opportunity 
for our Church! What a responsibility for each 
Christian! 

Plan to have this one of the outstanding programs 
of the year. This program will be sent to all sub- 
scribers to Yearbook Literature, and is available to 
others desiring a copy; price ten cents. Order from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The women will be interested to know that “Ed- 
ucating for a Christian Society” is the topic also 
for the Men’s meeting in November. 





BY THE WAY— 


Is your Woman’s Auxiliary 
planning for the Church- 


Family Christmas Service? 





Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Farmville, Virginia, new member of 

the Committee on Woman’s Work. Mrs. Crawford was 

elected as a member of this committee at the last meeting of 

the General Assembly. She was formerly president of the 

Woman’s Auxiliary of the Synod of Virginia and chairman of 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee 





Echoes and Reflections 


Tue CuristiAN Epucation MovEMENT 


REFLECTING UPON THE FACT THAT OUR GENERAL 
Assembly has set aside the Church years of 1941- 
1942 and 1942-1943 as a period in which Christian 
Education should be emphasized, and upon one 
recommendation of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, at its annual meeting in July, to the effect 
that “assurance of full support be given to the 
Christian Education Movement,” it is believed that 
the women of the Church will follow this move- 
ment with prayerful interest, and that they will use 
it as a time to become better acquainted with our 
own Presbyterian educational institutions. 

Here are some of the things about which they 
might seek to become informed concerning any 
college or university to which the young people of 
the Church are sent: 
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Are its teachings in harmony with the basic 

spiritual and moral teachings of Jesus? 

Does its program provide adequate spiritual 

incentive for worship? 

Are its executives and teachers persons of in- 

fluential Christian character? 

4. Does it keep its athletic policy and program, 

its method of recruiting students, its scholar- 

ship awards, its financial plans, and its pub- 

licity worthy of the finest ethical tradition of 

the Christian faith? 

Are the social activities sponsored by the col- 

lege or college groups organized and directed 

in harmony with the highest welfare of both 

the students and the institution? 

6. Do the leaders manifest a sympathetic under- 
standing of the student? 

7. Are students treated as persons whose judg- 
ment is worthy of respect? 

8. Is personal counseling an integral part of the 
curriculum? 

g. Are the students guided into service within 
local churches? 

10. Are they guided into wise and worthy voca- 

tional choices? 


ww 
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These are a few of a number of “Distinctive Op- 
portunities” which Dr. J. Arthur Heck says should 
be offered by the Church-related college. 

A few echoes from here and there regarding the 
value of the Christian College: 

“Christian colleges take the lead in the preserva- 
tion of democracy by the production of Christian 
personalities.” 

“A free state and a free church are alike depend- 
ent on a conception of God and of man found ex- 
plicit in the Christian religion. Our Church col- 
leges, with educational programs centered in this 
fatth, are among the most vital factors in building 
the essential spiritual defenses of our freedom.” 

“Noble is the aim of Christian education, for it 
would reconstruct the Al Capones and the Napo- 
leons and the Hitlers—not by legislating them out 
of existence, but by taking them when they are 
formative and pointing them to a noble way of 
life.” 

“Every parent, when he sends his son or daughter 
off to college, wants him or her to get a deeper 
sense of the right value of life; of morality; of things 
sacred; of fair play; of codperation; of diligence; 
of personal responsibility; of cordial hospitality; of 
tefined conduct; of self-denial, to some extent; of 
true culture from every angle; and, of course, a 
thorough collegiate training in some definite line 
of usefulness. Day by day the Christian college is 
cultivating just these principles of living in the sons 
and daughters of hopeful and devoted parents.” 
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Were thanks with every gift expressed, 
Each day would be Thanksgiving. 
Were gratitude its very best, 

Each life would be thanksliving. 


—CHAUNCEY R. Piety. 





Short Waves 
from the Field 


“SHORT WAVES” GO JUST A BIT AFIELD THIS MONTH 
and share with the Survey readers two very 
thought-provoking items which appeared recently 
in a daily newspaper. 

The first concerned the discussion which took 
place in a group who were lamenting the fact that 
American society (community life) is “conspicu- 
ously lacking in distinction.” The group immedi- 
ately began to seek the answer to the question— 
“Why is this?” 

One contributor to the discussion remarked that 
the charm of life as lived abroad and in our own 
country in the olden days was marked with much 
distinction. The discussion brought out that no so- 
cial order could develop such a quality of charm 
where each generation keeps itself completely seg- 
regated—where all the young go only with the 
young; the middle-aged go only with the middle- 
aged; and the elders associate only with the elders— 
socially. It was agreed that the “distinction” of yes- 
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terday in community life was that all ages met and 
mingled freely and each profited much from the 
experience. 

The thought comes that perhaps a definite dis- 
tinction can be preserved in our Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, if we harken back to the “manner of the ‘good 
old days’” and place greater emphasis on the orig- 
inal plan of organization where young and middle- 
aged and old all met and enjoy ed each other’s com- 
pany. 

The second news item carried the announcement 
of the Home-going of a great philanthropist who 
devoted many years of his life to the sometimes 
heartbreaking job of rehabilitating criminals. In this 
man’s belief was the foundation for educating for a 
Christian society with the main responsibility, per- 
haps, on the parents. It was his firm conviction that 

“self-discipline, self-denial, service, and common 
sense will wipe out more crime than could armies.” 
Surely this man used the Master’s teachings when 
he attempted to carry out his beliefs. Self- -discipline 
—Romans 12:1; self-denial—Luke 9:23; service— 
Ephesians 6:6, common sense—II Peter 1:7. Read 
these suggested passages. 





Program Ties 


“Programs should tear people away from absorp- 
tion in themselves by reacting in them a desire to 
enter into relationships and activities which will 
produce a Christlike world.” 


If programs are to do what the above quotation 

states they should do for people, there are program 
“ties” that should be considered when planning the 

year’s study. 

It is agreed, at once, that no program committee 
can plan a program suitable to every group or every 
person, and, yet, at some time during the year some 
auxiliary or circle should have touched and done 
something for each woman in the Church. 

The first tie in program planning then is perhaps 
the “interest tie.” This simply means the wisest 
choice of material that will claim the interest of the 
most women. 


The second tie to consider is the “personality 


tie.” After the right choice of material should come 
the pray erful and careful selection of the person 
who is to handle the material in preparation and 
presentation. The persons taking part should be 
vitally interested in the subject they are presenting, 
It would seem almost impossible, then, to under- 
estimate the importance of the personality tie. 

The third might be called the “visualization tie.” 
It has long since been an acknowledged fact that 
the eye-gate is one of the most lasting methods of 
educating. Many of us are visual minded. We like 
to see what is being talked about. Therefore, pos- 
ters, charts, and pictures may be used with success 
in program presentation. 

Then there is the “other program tie.” Each pro- 
gram should be a part of the whole year’s unit and 
not something separate and apart. Every program 
should tie up with the general theme, and there 
should be continuity between the current program, 
the ones past, and the ones yet to be presented. 

The value of the ‘ ‘prayer tie” is hard to estimate. 
But every program, if it is to be successful, must be 
planned, prepared, and presented in prayer. Then 
the prayers which are a feature of the program 
should be carefully planned i in order for each to be 
purposeful. The opening prayer, any prayers dur- 
ing the presentation, and the closing prayer should 
all tie up with the program. Often a promising pro- 
gram has been weakened by the thoughtless “re- 
citing” of the Mizpah at the close. 

If programs are to influence and change lives, 
then there must be the “life tie.” What are pro- 
grams offering that can be tied up with daily liv- 
ing? Review past programs of one, two, or five 
years—what has been learned that renews, ‘enriches, 
or changes lives and attitudes? It is the tying-up 
with life that makes a program worth while. 

A consideration of these “ties” should tend to 
make program planning more effective and results 
more gratifying; therefore, try them! “Tie up” 
your programs! 





THE OCTOBER COVER PICTURE 


The very attractive picture used on the October 
Cover of the Survey showed the entrance to the 
Peace Memorial Presbyterian Church, at Clear- 
water, Florida, of which Rev. Ansley C. Moore is 
the pastor. 
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